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“LITERARY DIGEST” 
PRESENTS VIEWPOINT 
OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Prints More Than Two Columns Fol- 
lowing Former One-Sided 
Lockwood Review 


QUOTES INSURANCE JOURNALS 


Weekly Paper Also Gives Extracts of 
Cox, Lock and “News From Home” 
Statements 


“The Literary Digest” has made the 
amende honorable and in the current 
issue of that publication prints in its 
Investments and Finance Department 
more than two columns devoted tc the 
fire insurance defense of charges and 
insinuations growing out of the Lock- 
wood-Untermyer investigation. “The 


Literary Digest” carries this under the 
heading “The Fire Insurance Side of 
the Case.” 
How Untermyer Examinations were 
Handled 

It will be recalled that in a previous 
issue “The Literary Digest,” waicn has 
a circulation of about a million, re- 
viewed the Lockwood-Untermyes pro- 
ceedings entirely from the standpoint 
of the investigating committee and of 
the yellow newspapers. Not a real line 
of the defense appeared in its co!umns. 
The treatment was all the more aggra- 
vating because the ariicle was accom. 
panied by vicious cartoons in which the 
insurance interests were caricatured as 
citizens of the most undesirabie class 
in the coirmunity. The two million in 
surance men and women of Americe 
vere outraged when they saw the way 
in which “The Literary Digest” handled 
the proceedings because that journal 
has won a reputation for non-partis:n- 
ship and freedom from bia3 which has 
given it wide influence and great pres- 
lige. Following the pubscation cf the 
article communications by mail, by 
telegraph and by telephone poured into 
the office of the publication, all of them 
from indignant members of the insur- 
ance fraternity. It had been a blow in 
the face from an unexpected quarter. 
Furthermore, it was the general belief 
that the publishers of the paper had 
no animus against insurance, but the 
matter had simply been treated in an 
incompetent or careless fashion by a 
sub-editor or rewrite man. 

The Current Article 

“The Literary Digest” replied to let- 
ters disclaiming bias or prejudice and 
promising to print another story. This 
has now appeared and reads as follows: 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


-PHCENIX~ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 








‘(AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1792 1921 


CAPITAL............ $5,000,900 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 








1867 1921 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 





For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


EXPLAINS RULING ON 
TAXATION OF TRUST 
INSURANCE POLICIES 


Interest Income on These Contracts 
Taxable Under Estate Tax Law at 
Computed Value 


VIEWS OF PENN MUTUAL MAN 


Cites Case of Hypothetical Trust; Rul- 
ing Last Summer Which Told 
Only Part of Story 


By E. P. Huttinger 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


Many inquiries that have come to 
the Penn Mutual lately indicate that 
there are some life insurance agents 
who,have not fully grasped the law 
and regulations with regard to the tax- 
ability of trust policies under the 
United States Revenue Act of 1918. 
There are, of course, very few agents 
so foolhardy .as to open this subject 
with a prospect, owing to the lack of 
permanency in the best opinions, but 
sometimes they are compelled to meet 
a situation not of their own choosing 
and must answer questions to the best 
of their knowledge and beliefs. 

Late last summer there appeared a 
ruling of the Treasury Department 
which stated, in effect, that where by 
the terms of a policy, the principal 
amount insured remained with the in- 
surance company at the death of the 
policyholder and the interest income 
therefrom was paid to a certain bene- 
ficiary for life and at her death was to 
be distributed among certain other 
beneficiaries, that the interest income 
of the beneficiary first mentioned was 
a part of the proceeds of the policy 
and exempt from the income tex, under 
Section 213 (b) 1. This ruling was 
immediately seized upon by many 
agents as a valuable advertisement of 
trust policies. It is not attempted 
herein to minimize the value of that 
advertisement, but to state the whole 
truth with regard to this form of pol- 
icy with which every agent ought to 
tax himself at least to the utmost. 

Taxable Under Estate Tax Law 

While the interest income under a 
trust policy such as described is ex- 
empt from income tax, it is taxable 
under the estate tax law at its com- 
muted value, subject, of course, to the 
$40,000 exemption. Article 36 of Reg- 
ulations 37 (Revised) states, among 
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other things, that the amount to be 
returned in cases where the proceeds 
of a policy are made payable to the 
beneficiary in the form of an annuity 
for life, or for a term of years, shall 
be the present worth of the annuity, at 
the time of death. The interest in- 
come of a trust policy is in its essence, 
if not in name, an annuity. 

Let us compute, for instance, the 
taxable amount of a hypothetical trust 
policy of $100,000, assuming that the 
$50,000 general exemption provided by 
the act has been absorbed by the de- 
cedent’s other estate, and eliminating 
from the problem the tctal tax which 
would be collectible from the entire 
estate. The policy provides that a 
guaranteed interest income of 3 per 
cent shall be paid to the life benefici- 
ary, but in point of fact 1% per cent 
additional, or 4% per cent in all is 
paid each year. This will amount to an 
income of $4,500 per annum. When the 
insured dies the life beneficiary is 50 
years old. If we consult the table in 
the estate tax regulations, we find that 
the present value of an annuity of $1 
each year, during the lifetime of a 
person now aged 50 years, is $12,470.32. 
The present value of $4.500 a year 
would be $56,116.44. (The Govern- 
ment may levy the tax only upon the 
guaranteed income of $3000, but that 
would affect only the figures here dis- 
ylayed and not the method illustrated.) 


A Computation 


We are now ready to compute the 
tax upon the amount payable to the 
ultimate beneficiaries at the death of 
the life annuitant. Again consulting 
the Government table, it will be ascer- 
tained that the present value-of $1 
due at the death of age 50 is $.48191. 
The present value of $100,000 due at 
that time is $48.191. Add these two 
taxable commutations together and we 
find the sum equals $104,307.44, from 
which may be deducted the $40,000 ex- 
emption, leaving $64,307.44 to be in- 
cluded in the taxable estate of the de- 
cedent. 

In conclusion, it may be observed 
that the Government tables do not sup- 
ply figures exactly applicable to the 
usual trust policy. For instance, this 
contract usually provides for monthly 
payments of income and the payment 
of the principal immediately upon the 
death of. the life beneficiary, whereas 
the Government tables contain the pres- 
ent values of annuities due at the end 
of each year and the present values of 
deferred sums due at the end of the 
year of death of a person of specified 
age. But th‘s illustration is not in- 
tended to be so precise 2s to be invul- 
nerable from that viewpoint. 





PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEES 

Chairmen of committees of the Phil- 
adelphia life underwriters’ association 
have been appointed by President 
Hunsicker. Frank D. Buser remains as 
head of the law committee. Other 
chairmen follow: Field practices, Clar- 
ence A. Wray; Educational, Thomas L. 
Fansler; Publicity, Arthur D. Murphy; 
Membership, John R. Fox; Entertain- 
ment, F. G. Woodworth; Auditing, A. 
Stuart Campbell. 





W. E. TAYLOR TO SAIL 
William EB. Taylor, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, will sail for Europe the middle 
of this month. He expects to visit 
Italy and some other countries. 





JUDGE DAY BACK 
Judge William A. Day, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
has returned from Europe. 


= 





A Mutual Life Convention in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., was held this week. 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Total Assets Dec. 31, 1920........ over $8,742,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1920...... over 31,433,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920... over 91,408,000.00 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 


presperous and contented. 


What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will-—the 

Pan-American Way is open to you. 

Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Home Office Work on Income Taxes 


In connection with the payment of 
income taxes by corporations and indi- 
viduals, resident and non-resident, to 
the United States Government, the var- 
ious State governments, the Dominion 
of Canada and in several Provinces, a 
great deal of work is involved in the 
Home Offices of life insurance compa- 
nies. The United States Government 
and the Canadian Government require 
returns as to amounts paid to individ- 
uals for services on which income taxes 
must be paid; also amounts paid to 
non-residents both by nations and by 
States. The Company must withhold 
the amount of the income tax of non- 
residents of some States and in some 
cases information must be furnished 
where actual withholding of the amount 
of tax is not required. 

Altogether many thousands of indi- 


vidual cards have to be kept for filing 
and record purposes. The Metropolitan 
Life advises its field force that they may 
be interested in seeing the list of such 
income tax returns as the Company is 
required to file: 

U. 8. A., Corporation Income Tax 
with which is included Excess Profits 
Tax. 

U. S. A. Capital Stock Tax. 

U. S. A., Information at the Source 
(involves filing 18,000 individual cards.) 

U. S. A., Monthly Tax on Issue. 

New York State, Information at the 
Source, (About 7,000 cards.) 

New York State, Return of Tax With- 
held from Non-residents. 

Canada, Information at the Source. 
(Payments to individuals for service.) 
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Farm mortgage loans, such as desired by the most 


exacting insurance companies, are sold by 


The F. B. Collins 


— ~~ 








Investment Co. 


Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 


Home Office: OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Special Service to Insurance Companies 


Canada, Capital Stock Return. 

Canada, Information at the Source. 
(Local payments to individuals for 
services, Toronto Vancouver, Regina, 
Victoria and other cities.) 

Canada, Return of Tax withheld from 
non-residents working in Canada. (On 
advice of General Attorney not being 
made.) 

West Virginia, 
Tax. 

Montana, Corporation Income Tax. 

North Carolina, Information at the 
Source. 

Texas, Franchise Tax. (On account 
of Texas investments taken from Pitts- 
burgh Life.) 

Massachusetts, Information at the 
Source. \(900 cards—salaries, annui- 
ties, interest, dividends.) 

Massachusetts, War Bonus Tax. (If 
re-enacted for 1921.) 


Alabama, Information at the Source. 
(Has been declared unconstitutional.) 

Nova Scotia, Information at the 
Source. (Law in effect but return not 
being required.) 

Wisconsin, Information at the Source. 
(No statutory. requirement; informa- 
tion requested by local collectors.- 

British Columbia, Information at the 
Source. (Payments to individuals for 
services in Provinces.) 


Corporation Income 





DEPRIVED OF COMPENSATION 





Comptroller General Rules War Risk 
Bureau Exceeded Law in De- 
fining Disability 





Thousands of disabled veterans of 
the World War have been deprived of 
compensation and insurance allowances 
from the Government and officers of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau held 
guilty of having paid out illegally close 
to $3,000,000 to such incapaciated men, 
as a result of a decision by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
setting aside bureau regulations defin- 
ing “total permanent disability,” says 
the Philadelphia “Ledger.” 

The War Risk Bureau, under Colonel 
R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, former director, 
held that “total permanent disability,” 
for purposes of compensation and in- 
surance should include also, any man 
“totally and temporarily disabled for 
a continuous period of six months or 
more, and unable to follow continuous- 
ly any substantially gainful occupation 
during such six months.” Colonel 
Charles R. Forbes, the present direct- 
or, modified the regulations so as to 
make the period “one year” ‘instead of 
six months. In both instances, the ar- 
bitrary time limit is fixed for purposes 
of uniformity in administration of the 
law. It was regarded that any man 
confined to a hospital for a year, or so 
disabled as to be unable to “follow con- 
tinuously any substantially gainful oc- 
cupation,” ought to be entitled to the 
“total permanent disability” compen- 
sation and insurance henefits which 
aggregate $157.50 a month. 





WALKER ON ADVERTISING 

An advertisement is not unlike a 
sermon. It is either interesting, stim- 
ulating and productive of results or 
else the congregation remains in a 
state of coma and can’t afterwards. to 
save their lives, tell what it was all 
about, says Henry C. Walker. 

Just as the sermon is good, bad or 
indifferent, depending upon who preach- 
es it, so the advertisement is good, )ad 
or unproductive depending upon who 
writes it. 

In either case the contribution }ox 
is always passed so the cost is the 
same whatever happens. 


E. A. Braniff, of the Equitable Soci- 
ety in Tulsa, Okla., is a firm believer in 
income insurance. 


The Illinois Life Clubs meet on Auv- 
gust 25. 
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Metropolitan Life’s 
Industrial. Dividends 


NEARLY $7,000,000 FOR 1921 





More Than $40,000,000 Paid Since 
Mutualization of Company; High 
Average Per Month 





Nearly $7,000,000 of industrial divi- 
dends have been declared by the Metro- 
politan Life for 1921. In the five years 
since the Metropolitan became a mu- 
tual company $34,000,000, plus the divi- 
dends paid this year, $4,674,834. In 
speaking of these industrial dividends 
President Haley Fiske says: 

“Excluding those for the Pacific 
Coast, in round figures, 6,900,000 divi- 
dends were declared payable in 1921, 
which would be an average of about 
575,000 per month if we were to take a 
year to dispose of them—which, of 
course, none of us have any intention 
of doing, our definite understanding 
together being that they are to be 
cleared up as completely as possible at 
the earliest date practicable. 

“As a shining example of what can 
be done where there is the will to do 
it, the Middle West Territory 88 per 
cent of this year’s dividends were cred- 
ited, during the first half of the year, 
leaving but 12 per cent of the entire 
declaration to be disposed of from July 
1. Last year, within the same period, 
but 59 per cent had been credited. 

“Aside, therefore, from the improve- 
ment made over last year’s work, this 
year’s accomplishment, taken by itself, 
clearly indicates a fine sense of regard 
on the part of those who contributed 
to it, for the interests of the policy- 
holders, in thus promptly putting them 
in possession of the credits of premi- 
ums to which they were entitled. Bis 
dat qui cito dat. ‘He gives twice who 
gives promptly.’ ” 





MUTUAL BENEFIT CHANGES 





Ira L. Gregory Succeeds W. H. Gris- 
wold at Providence; Latter Gen- 
eral Agent for Connecticut 





Following the transfer of W. H. Gris- 
wold, for many years Mutual Benefit 
general agent for Rhode Island to the 
management of the Connecticut Agency 
(the manager of which was the late 
A. J. Birdseye), the Mutual Benefit an- 
nounces these changes: 

Ira L. Gregory, of Montana, will be 
Mr. Griswold’s successor at Providence. 
Mr. Gregory was born in the Hast, but 
has represented the Company for a good 
Many years in the West, having been 
the Mutual Benefit’s General Agent at 
Phoenix, Arizona, later at Helena, Mon- 
tana, and for the past five years Gen- 
eral Agent at Great Falls, Montana. His 
appointment as General Agent at Provi- 
ae becomes effective August ist, 
921, 

Edward P. Kelly, who has represented 
the Company in a satisfactory manner 
as an agent, both at Butte and Missoula, 
Montana, will succeed Mr. Gregory as 
General Agent at Great Falls, this ap- 
pointment also being effective August 
Ist, 1921. 

James A. Parden, who has been the 
Company’s General Agent at Mason 
City for a short time, having resigned 
in order to engage in general insurance 
activities, the Company has merged the 
Des Moines and Mason City Agencies. 
Percy L. Potter, formerly of the 
Detroit Agency, and recently appointed 
General Agent at Des Moines, will have 
charge of all of central Iowa, including 
the counties heretofore comprising the 
Mason City Agency. 


CHAIN IDEA 

The program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters for the an- 
tual convention which will be held in 
Cleveland in September emphasizes the 
chain idea in salesmanship, viz: linking 
with insurance protection the various 
heeds of the family. - 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Company 


of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 











John Hancock’s Position 
Respecting Overweight 


WRITES AGENTS ON SUBJECT 








Company Establishes Standard Table 
of Heights and Weights; Heavy- 
weight Bad Insurance Risk 





The John Hancock has received a 
number of inquiries from the field in 
regard to the subject of overweights. 
In order to better acquaint agents with 
the Company’s present policy respect- 
ing the matter the Company says: 

“The underwriting officers state that 
the heavy weight is unquestionably a 
bad insurance risk, and even though 
tall, large boned and muscular, he is 
not necessarily a good risk. A heavy 
weight, due to fat and a large abdomen, 
is unquestionably a poor risk. As a 
class, heavy weights contribute an ex- 
cess mortality, as has been definitely 
proved by examination of the Com- 
pany’s experience. 

“Such being the case, it became nez- 
essary to establish a standard table of 
heights and weights, and to determine 
what this should be, this Company’s 
experience in combination with that 
of other companies associated in the 
medical-actuarial investigation, was 
taken as the basis for the table which 
appears in the Company’s rate-book. 
These figures represent the limit of 
safety, for the measurements given at 
the respective ages, at which a case 
can be accepted at the regular rates. 

“With this standard for regular rates 
established it is, of course, necessary 
to provide special ratings for appli- 
cants in excess of the limit. These 
additional ratings are established ac- 
cording to the conditions in each case, 
since the amount of the over-weight or 
the under-weight muy differ materially 
and other physical features have to be 
considered in determining the higher 
rate. This is done by advancing the 
age rate from three to six years. 

“The important point for the agent is 
to size the applicant up, and if possible 
obtain the correct height and accurate 
weight by scale in ordinary street 
clothing. 

“If the weight is 25 pounds over the 
maximum of the table in the rate- 
book, the information should be sub- 
mitted to the insurance department at 
the home office for instructions. 

“It is against the practice of the com- 
pany to quote in advance the amount 
of additional premium which would be 
required unless the application is ac- 
companied by a complete medical 
examination. 

“In case the over-weight does not 
exceed 25 pounds above the maximum, 
and all the principal factors such as 
family history, occupation, blood pres- 
sure, chest and abdominal measure- 
ments are favorable, the rate may be 
advanced by the medical examiner in 
accordance with the circumstances. 

“To sum up then, over-weights are an 
extra hazard and if accepted at all, the 
rate must be higher, but the exact in- 
crease cannot be determined in ad- 
vance, of complete medical examina- 
tion.” 





KINGSLEY POSTAL ADVISER 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life and of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed one of five men who will advise 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States regarding proposed improved 
postal conditions. 


WRITES $1,000,000 CASE 
Merle G. Summers, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, wrote 
a million dollar case recently. 


ALBANY RISK MAN DIES 
Charles F. McGregor, of Albany, N. 
Y., 63 years of age, connected for many 
ears with the Connecticut Mutual 
e, died suddenly July 24. 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 


In 
Greatest | In Income Greatest In Business Gained . Greatest | In Reduction of Mortality 
In Gain of Each In Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 


Assets - - - - - - - - - - $980,913,087.17 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 


Increase in Assets during 1920 - - - ~ $116,091,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 
Liabilities - - - - . - - - - $947,465,234.24 


Surplus - - - - . - - . - $33,447,852.93 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid forin 1920 - $589,560,231 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 - - - $1,651,950,151 
The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 : - . - - $1,036,360,080 
|More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than 
any other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - $6,380,012,514 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 - " 23,899,997 
Larger than that of any other Company in America.. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - -~ - 2,129,326 
More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 

Number of Claims paid in 1920 - = - - - 312,689 


Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - . . $81,257,393.70 
—— to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of 
hours. 


Reductior in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over 
19 per cent.; Bright's disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of 
’ children, over 28 per cent. 


In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by 
statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 


Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly -. - - - $11,000,000 
Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- 


—, Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group 

policies. 

Metropolitan men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of literature on 
health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of Company's health 
! t magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount.to a sight draft. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 


reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 


Information and 


Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 





Husband’s Creditors 
Can’t Get Widow’s 
Insurance Proceeds 


L. G. SIMON REPLIES H. WOLLMAN 


Equitable Society Agent Tells “Sun” 
How Widow Can Be 
Protected 


The letter to the New York “Sun,’ 
sent by Henry Wollman, New York 
corporation lawyer, in which he dis- 
cussed how widows fare when creditors 
of the late husband try to acquire her in- 
surance proceeds, and published by The 
Eastern Underwriter, was sent by this 
paper to some distinguished insurance 
lawyers for comment. They did not 
care to make any. However, Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, of the Equitable Life, New 
York, has written a letter to the “Sun” 
in which he answers Mr. Wollman. The 
Simon letter follows: 

To The Editor of The Sun—Sir: 
In the issue of the “Sun” dated July 17 
there appeared an article entitled “The 
Law and the Widow’s Insurance,” by 
Mr. Henry Wollman. This article 
brought to the attention of the reading 
public the fact that life insurance 
bought to protect the wife sometimes 
benefits the husband’s creditors. In 
other words, the insurance, although 
primarily purchased for the specific 
benefit of the assured’s wife, can be 
acquired by the husband’s creditors 
providing he dies insolvent. 

Many years ago there was enacted in 
this State a statute which provided that 
a husband, whether solvent or insolvent, 
could use $500 a year for life insurance 
payable to his wife. In those days not 
many men carried life insurance to the 
extent of more than $500 in annual pre- 
miums. Therefore the coverage by this 
statute was ample in a general way. 
Since that time life insurance has be- 
come a big factor in the economic life 
of the American public, and today an 
individual who pays $500 a year in pre- 
miums carries a comparatively small 
sum of insurance. The average man en- 
gaged in business enterprise for himself 
pays in excess of this stipulated amount. 
It therefore becomes self-evident that 
the original statute is inadequate and 
should therefore be revised and ampli- 


- ing. 


fied to conform to present conditions. 

Under the present law a husband may 
purchase insurance for the benefit of his 
wife and pay premiums thereon for 
twenty years. Despite the fact that 
during those twenty years he was 
solvent his creditors would have prior 
claim to the life insurance in excess of 
$500 premiums. The statute was orig- 
inally devised as an instrument of de- 
fence for the wife, but by its present 
operation it becomes a vehicle for an 
opposite purpose. Life insurance is 
primarily taken for the unselfish pur- 
pose of providing for the widow and 
orphars and should be placed beyond 
the reach of creditors. 

Being engaged in the life under- 
writing field, the question which has 
arisen is naturally of intrinsic interest 
to me. I have found, however, that the 
difficulties arising from the article as 
referred to by your correspondent can 
be overcome. Most of the leading life 
insurance companies issue what is 
known as an absolute form of policy. 
In this case the wife signs the applica- 
tion for the life insurance policy as 
owner and is designated as the person 
to whom premium notices should be 
sent. This also necessitates the pay- 
ment of premiums by the wife. In this 
case creditors are unable to acquir? any 
part of the insurance, irrespective of 
the amount of premiums involved. 





RODOCKER GENERAL AGENT 

Madison, Wis., July 26:—A. C. Ro- 
docker, well-known to Madison business 
men, has been appointed a general 
agent, representing the Central Life in 
Madison. He is well qualified to fill 
this important position, having spent 14 
years in the insurance field. 

For several years he was assistant 
superintendent for the Metropolitan 
Life in Madison. He is a member of 
the Association of Life Underwriters. 
During the past three years he has rep- 
resented a large Chicago firm as a sales- 
man. 

He now returns to Madison with his 
family and will at once take up his 
work located in the Washington build- 





H. B. Rosen, of New York, was the 
leading paid business writer of the New 
York Life for June. A. L. Farmer, of 
Oklahoma, was second; A. E. Duran, of 
Oklahoma, third; Harold Peirce, Phila- 
delphia, fourth. 
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the years to come. 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. That 
it has succeeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
enjoys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 
Efficient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
words for over Seventy Years. They will be its watchwords throughout 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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Wisconsin Can Now 
Tax Stock Dividends 


UNDER THE INCOME TAX LAW 


Opinion Handed Down By Justice 
Jones; Says Language of Law 
is Explicit 


Madison, Wis., July 30.—Stock divi- 
dends are taxable under the Wisconsin 
income tax law according to a decision 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court on 
Friday. The stock dividends of foreign 
corporations issued to citizens in Wis- 
consin are also taxable. 

The opinion in the case was handed 
down by Justice Burr W. Jones, and it 
is reported here that this decision will 
affect millions of dollars worth of stock 
dividends which have been issued 
by foreign corporations to citizens in 
Wisconsin during the past four years. 
The action from which this decision 
comes arose in Eau Claire County 
where D, M. Delaney, Eau Claire, re- 
ceived dividends in the form of stock. 
The taxing authorities included said 
stock dividends in the plaintiff’s tax- 
able income and computed his income 
tax accordingly. This action was set 
aside by the trial court and such divi- 
dends held not taxable. Judge James 
Wickham, Eau Claire held that these 
stock dividends were not taxable and 
his opinion was reversed by the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court on Friday. The 
Federal Supreme Court had held that 
stock dividends are not taxable under 
the federal law. 

“Although the direct question in- 
volved now comes before this court for 
the first time,” said Justice Jones in 
the opinion, “the word income as used 
in the amendment under consideration 
has been given a liberal rather than a 
technical meaning. Van Dyke v. Mil- 
waukee, 159 Wis. 460; State v. Lee, 178, 
N. W. 471. 

“In considering the statute involved 
in this case there is no room for con- 
struction. The language is so explicit 
in giving authority to tax stock divi- 
dends that there can be no possible 
doubt of the legislative intent. In the 
case of Tax Commissioner v. Putnam, 
227, Mass. 522, above referred to, stock 
dividends were not in express terms 


Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


made subject to the tax. But the court 
construed the word in the constitutional 
amendment and the statute to include 
them. 

“For these reasons we agree with the 
conclusions reached by the courts of 
Massachusetts and New York in Tax 
Commissioner v. Putnam, 227 Mass. 
522; People ex rel, Pullman Co, Vv. 
Glynn, 180 App. D. 332; Do. 198 N. Y. 
605, instead of that which prevails in 
the federal courts, and we hold that the 
statute under consideration is valid.” 





$1,000,000 OF “FLU” LOSSES 


Supreme Lodge of Fraternal Aid Union 
Got Through Crisis Safely; 
Raises Its Age Limits 


Meeting after a lapse of four years, 
the Supreme Lodge of The Fraternal 
Aid Union of Lawrence, Kan., has held 
a regular session in Detroit. More than 
$1,000,000 in “flu” losses had been 
weathered. Confidence in the manage- 
ment was unanimously voted and much 
good feeling prevailed in roseate ex- 
pectation of what the next four years 
will bring forth in the organization’s 
affairs. 

All the old officers were unanimously 
elected for the coming four year term. 
Two new members of the advisory 
board of five were chosen, Martin Mil- 
ler, of Kansas, and John D. O’Keefe, 
of Maryland. The company’s limit on 
a single life was raised to $10,000 be- 
low age forty-five and $5,000 above that 
age, doubling the former limit. 

“The administration of Dr. Young 
came in for much favorable criticism 
and there was manifested a spirit of 
faith in the purposes of the association, 
its ambitious plans to attain a place 
among the greatest of life insurance 
service institutions meeting with sym- 
pathetic response. The assets of The 
Fraternal Aid Union will be around 
the four million mark at the close of 
the present year at the rate of growth 
it is now. maintaining,” says a state- 
ment issued by the society. 





c. F. McGREGOR DIES 
Charles F. McGregor, an agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Albany, was 
found dead in his apartment in that 
city. Mr. McGregor was 66 years old 
and is survived by a sister, one son, 
and Mrs. McGregor. - 











1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Annual Meeting 


OLD OFFICERS 





Company has Nearly $50,000,000 Invest- 
ed in Government Bonds, and 
$221,499,611 in Real Estate 
Mortgages 





W. D. Van Dyke was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company by its trustees in 
session July 27. Other executive offi- 
cers were re-elected as follows: vice- 
presidents, P. R. Sanborn and M. J. 
Cleary: general counsel, George Lines; 
secretary, A. S. Hathaway; actuary, 
Percy H. Evans; medical director, J. W. 
Fisher, M.D.; superintendent of agen- 
cies, George E. Copeland. The only 
change made by the trustees in the 
staff of the junior offices was by the 
election of Henry Tyrrell as legislative 
counsel. 

All the out-of-town trustees were 
present at the meeting as follows: 
Mitchell Joannes, Green Bay, Wis.; 
H. A. Miller, Des Moines, Ia.; Percy C. 
Madeira, Philadelphia; William Irvine, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; John E. Wilder, 
Chicago; Henry D. Harlan, Baltimore; 
Edward R. Tinker, New York; Erskine 
Clement, Boston; Francis G. Echols, 
Hartford; Arthur C. Smith, Omaha; 
Schakelford Miller, Louisville; F. J. 
Sensenbrenner, Neenah, Wis.; Peter 
Reiss, Shoboygan, Wis.; S. O. Richard- 
son, Jr., Toledo; Harry L. Butler, 
Madison, Wis., and Z. G. Simmons, 
Kenosha, Wis 

Addresses of optimism accompanied 
by a gratifying report of officers for 
the second quarter of 1921 marked the 
closing session of the forty-fifth annual 
convention of the agents’ association of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life on Wed- 
nesday. More than 700 agents attended 


.the three-day meeting. 


Statistics contained in the officers’ 
reports showed a slight decrease in the 
amount of death claims presented over 
the second quarter of 1920. During 
the same period the total was $4,- 
044,699. 

A total of 17,594 policies, represent- 
ing $68,465,158 worth of insurance, were 
issued during the period. Although this 
was approximately $89,000,000 less than 
that of a year ago, the decrease was 
attributed to existing business and fin- 
ancial conditions. 

An increase of $500,000 in tax assess- 
ments paid was reported. The total 
payment was $1,771,777.42. 

Among the principal assets listed 
were $49,095,279.61 invested in govern- 
ment bonds and certificates up to June 
30, 1921, while $221,499,611.95 has been 
invested in real estate mortgages. 

Policy loans listed on that date were 
$71,206,924.15. Total insurance in force 
is $2,399,461,201, representing more than 
750,000 policies. 

The employment of the agents’ or- 
ganization for improved sanitary condi- 
tions throughout the United States was 
urged upon local agents and solicitors 
by J. W. Fisher, medical director of 
the company. 

Delegates to the convention made a 
popular contribution to the Clerks’ As- 
sociation of the Northwestern Mutual 
in appreciation of the entertainment 
given by employes at the Pabst Theater, 
Tuesday night. Nine former presidents 
of the agents’ association were given an 
ovation as they were called to the 
speaker’s platform at the Wednesday 
morning session. 

Harry Clay Coffeen, president of the 
organization, whose birthday came on 
Wednesday, the forty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the association’s founding, was 
given special recognition for his serv- 
ices so far this term. 

Group meetings for city und rural 
agents were held ‘Wednesday afternoon. 


RE-ELECTED . 


More Than 11/4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is 1 invited: 


Assets 
Policies 
Insurance in F 


Jan. 1, 1911 
$5,614,764 


Jan. 1, 1916 


613, 
$99,596,853 


Jan. 1, 1921 


1,277,277 
$251,594,364 


Attractive opportunities open to ee | in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 


Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, M 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Organized February 23, 1888 
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Resent Herald Writer’s 
Group Insurance Slur 


ARTICLE PRINTED ON SUNDAY 





Newspaper Investigation Recites Scene 
in Nameless Factory; Doesn’t Pre- 
sent Group Insurance Side 





Considerable indignation was _ ex- 
pressed by life insurance men this week 
over an article in the New York “Her- 
ald” of Sunday discussing welfare work 
in factories and containing a number 
of slurs upon group insurance. The 
writer, Major Sherman M. Craiger, de- 
clares that after a survey of a number 
of factories he reaches the conclusion 
that employes reject employers’ welfare 
efforts to improve their condition mis- 
construing the motive. A drawing is 
printed in which an employer is de- 
picted sitting at a desk talking to work- 
men, some of whom have turned their 
backs upon him, while in a waste paper 
basket are several documents, labeled 
“group insurance,” “education,” “bonus 
system” and “profit sharing.” 

Life men say that the great success 
of group insurance and the welcome it 


has received are the best answers to 
Major Craiger’s carelessly written state- 
ments. The major tells of visiting a 
plant in New England that manufac- 
tures motor vehicles. The name is not 
given, but he makes these statements 
in discussing a meeting where a group 
insurance proposition was presented to 
the men: 

With this in mind let us look in on a 
meeting of the representatives of the 
employes in a large New England fac- 
tory. This is one which manufactures 
motor vehicles. It is located in one of 
the largest and wealthiest cities of 
Massachusetts, where the school system 
is excellent. The community has 
churches galore and in every respect 
it is representative of the best in the 
State. The particular factory in ques- 
tion employs 2,500 men and women, all 
well paid and working under first class 
conditions. 

The vice-president is present at this 
meeting to tell the employes of the man- 


agement’s wish to add to the attrac-_ 


tiveness of their working conditions. 
It is proposed to give every man and 
woman of one year’s tenure in their 
positions free life insurance in the sum 
of $500. There are no strings attached 
to the proposal, as the management will 
take. all the necessary steps and pay 





CO-OPERATION 


No. 27 


HE INDIVIDUAL PRODUC- 

TION of more than 15 per cent 
of our 1920 representatives was in 
excess of a quarter million dollars 
of paid for insurance. 

We believe that this remark- 
able record is largely due to our 
effective plans of agency co-opera- 


tion. 





Every new man who is added to 
our ranks is carefully selected, con- 
tracts with us upon a full-time 
basis and has the advantage of an 
intensive course in life insurance 
training at the home office. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





the premiums. What is the pleasure of 
the meeting? 

It was rather startling to hear the 
first delegate get up and say flatly that 
the workers didn’t want to accept it. 
Another worker jumped to his feet and 
said: “When we're dead, we're dead 
Let somebody else look after them 
that’s left behind.” To this frank, if 
rather heartless declaration there was 
no dissenting voice. Another working- 
man got up and began a harangue about 
higher wages. If the management 
would pay them more money, it needn’t 
worry about insurance. The men could 
look after themselves. 

The difficulty with the: vice-president 
was that he did not know his workers. 
He lived in a different world—that of 
general education, of familiarity with 
books, newspapers, of a common under- 
standing and sympathy; in short, in a 
realm where people conceive them- 
selves to be part of the community, and 
give and take. It never occurred to 
him that the men and women he em- 
ployed were interested chiefly in them- 
selves and in adding to their existing 
wages and pleasures. 

“What? Vote for the boss to spend 
$25,000 a year to pay our insurance ‘pre- 
miums? Never! This would be a fine 
excuse for him to keep wages low. Let 
him pay us more money and we Will 
look after our own. affairs.” It was the 
chairman of the meeting who said this 
to me afterward. 

I asked him how many of his com- 


-rades carried any insurance and he 


didn’t know.. My impression is that it 
was a very small percentage. When | 
suggested that the annual premium pro- 
posed to be paid by the company would, 
if distributed pro rata among the work- 
ers, add only $10 a year to their pay, 
he answered that it made no difference. 
It was the principle of the thing! They 
had no complaint about wages, but if 
the boss had any extra money to give 
away let him hand it over to them. 

In walking through the factory I could 
not see that the average worker dis- 
played any excessive interest in what 
he was doing. The motto was “Don’t 
work too hard.” In the main they 
lacked a feeling of responsibility. |! 
should not say that they were of a low 
grade of intelligence, but of very rudi- 
mentary education. Their minds were 
not awake and their imagination slug- 
gish. 

It had not occurred to the chairman- 
employee that even if the company 
raised wages the men might not use the 
money to buy insurance or that it would 
be more expensive. He admitted he 
didn’t know much about insurance, 
didn’t carry any himself, as he was “1 
long ways from being dead yet!” His 
intellectual concepts reached scarcely 
farther than those of the grammar 
school. If he thought ahead at all it 
was to vacation or Christmas, which 
meant more spending and pleasure. As 
for looking at the facts of life squarely 
or trying to reach a goal or object in 
the world, this was beyond him. 





OLIVER THURMAN BACK 

Oliver Thurman, head of the agency 
department of the Mutual Benefit, has 
returned to the Home Office from a six 
weeks’ trip through the South and 
West, during the course of which he 
visited Chattanooga, Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, Indianapolis, Springfield, Ill. 
Peoria, Davenport, Des Moines, Mason 
City, Cedar Rapids, Chicago, Omaha, 
Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Minneapolis, 
Fargo, Great Falls and Duluth. Meet- 
ings were held at Louisville, Lexinz- 
ton, Chicago, Omaha, Minneapolis and 
Sioux Falls. Mr. Thurman’s trip was 
chiefly for the purpose of reviewing 
agency matters informally with the gen- 
eral agents. Many things of mutual in- 
terest and practical value were dis- 
cussed. 





SWAYNE WITH CERF 
Robert W. Swayne, who for some: 
years was in the insurance business in 
this city, and who later became a re- 
insurance man, is now with the L. A. 
Cerf general agency of the Mutual Bene- 
fit in this city. 
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Government Executives 
Endorse Insurance 


PRUDENTIAL OBTAINS VIEWS 





Valuable Symposium of Officials In- 
cludes Statements By President, 
Vice-President and Cabinet 





What do the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President and the 
Cabinet think of life insurance? 

A representative of The Prudential 
recently visited Washington and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an endorsement of 
life insurance from these national celeb- 
rities. The Prudential has incorporated 
their views, and _ their pictures, 
together with a picture of the Cabinet 
in session, into a small booklet which 
azents will find of extreme utility ani 
value. It has been sent out by Presi- 
dent Dryden, of the Company. In a 
fcreword The Prudential says: 

“The opinions were made unhesitai- 
ingly at their offices in Washington and 
represent the viewpoint of distinguished 
statesmen who have felt the need of 
life insurance either as a_ protective 
force or as an investment. To the in- 
sured man they carry the message of 
comradeship. To the uninsured man 
they bring encouragement and point 
the way.” 

The Statements 

The statements follow: 

President Harding: I shall best ex- 
press my opinion of the value of life 
insurance when I say that I took out 
my first policy as a youth of nineteen, 
and have been writing new policies ever 
since that time. I have found them a 
pretty heavy burden upon my resources 
at times, particularly in my earlier 
years, but I have always found them 
to be very comfortable possessions, an‘ 
if | had my life to live over again I 
would seek to take more rather than 
less. 

Calvin Coolidge, Vice-President: 
There is no argument against the tak- 
ing of life insurance. It is established 
that the protection of one’s family or 
those near to him is the one thing most 
to be desired, and there is no medium 
of protection that is better than life 
insurance. Our government has given 
close attention to the insurance com- 
panies, and they are on so sure a foun- 
daiion that it is in substance a guar- 
anty method of protection for our 
people. 

The Cabinet 


Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of 
State: As a young man I realized that 
there was one way a man without capi- 
tal could protect his family from the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and mate proper 
security against the day that comes to 
all; that was through life insurance. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury: The youth of the United 
States learned the value of life in- 
surance during the great war, and since 
then a great many of them have real- 
ized that it is the opportunity for them 
to provide for their loved ones in com- 
I a the uncertainties of life 

sell, 

John W. Weeks, Secretary of War: 
A life insurance policy is undoubtedly 
a strong incentive to thrift, and is an 
assurance of security and aid to one's 
family which cannot .be obtained in 
other ways. I do not think it should 
be treated as an investment, although 


it is an investment in a way, but I do 
believe that young men who have not 
made ample provision for their families 
should take out a sufficient amount to 
carry out this purpose. 

Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney Gen- 
eral: It should be impressed upon each 
succeeding generation of young men 
and women that life insurance is their 
primary opportunity to make an in- 
vestment that will absolutely protect 
from want the children that may come 
to them in the future. Such provision 
exercised. by our citizens will assure 
financial stability to the nation to a 
great extent and give integrity to its 
moral fibre. 

Will H. Hays, Postmaster General: 
There has never been a time in this 
country when we as much needed thrift 
—thrift in government, thrift in busi- 
niess, and thrift in individuals. I hope 
to see it emphasized that it becomes a 
national trait. Life insurance is the 
practical application of thrift. It is 
more than that. It is applied common 
sense. 

Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy: 
The tremendous growth of life insur- 
ance in recent years is the greatest 
assurance of its value and dependabil- 
ity. The possession of a life insurance 
policy gives a sense of security to those 
upon whom circumstances have thrust 
responsibility for the care and protec- 
tion of others. Life insurance has the 
virtue of teaching thrift and provides a 
most commendable form of charity. 

Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the In- 
terior: A life insurance policy is an 
investment where the return is abso- 
lutely assured, not only from a financial 
standpoint, but resulting in the forma- 
tion of habits of thrift and saving. 
Every young man starting in life de- 
pendent upon his own exertions can 
make no better investment than obli- 
gating himself to meet promptly the 
premium payments on a policy of life 
insurance issued by a reliable company. 

Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture: Life insurance is a re- 
serve fund built up a little at a time 
at practically no inconvenience. It is 
there to be used by one’s dependents 
in their time of need. The man who 
loves and wants to be fair to his family 
will provide such a fund. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce: Insurance offers men and 
women an opportunity to pool the finan- 
cial effects or chance misfortunes, and 
is also a good medium for saving and 
investment. The wide distribution of 
insurance in this country is an invalu 
able factor in our daily life, and is, I 
believe, one of the finest results of our 
national development. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor: 
From each pay envelope of the wage- 
earner should be set aside enough to 
keep up a life insurance policy suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of others who 
depend upon his earnings now for the 
means of life, and, lacking such sup- 
port, would most certainly be destitute. 





CELEBRATE REGAN ANNIVERSARY 

The twentieth anniversary of his 
employment by the Prudential was 
celebrated by Superintendent N. W. 
Regan, of the Rochester district July 
20. Agents of the company presented 
Mr. Regan with a diamond locket and 
twenty American beauty roses, and 
George W. Kirk, of Newark, N. J., di- 
vision manager, voiced an appreciation 
of the veteran’s services to the com- 
pany. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVID 

purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTOAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 





How To Handle Women Clients 
(From “The Organizer’) 

If she smiles at you—Approacher. 

If she comes half way—Meter. 

If she is in the office—Introducer. 

If she’s sulky and will not-speak— 
Exciter. 

If she wants to talk—Letter. 

If she talks too long—Interrupter. 

If she goes up in the air—Condensor. 

If she becomes upset—Reverser. 

If she wants chocolate bars—Feeder. 
(Apologies to W. W. Vieths, Davenport 
Blackhawk.) 

If she’s still doubtful—Convincer. 
‘ If she wants to go further—Conduc- 
or. 

If she’s converted—Signer-Up. 

Then Leaver. 





A meeting of the Casualty Clearing 
House will be held in New York City 
this week. George E. Turner, of Chi- 
cago, counsel of the organization, will 
attend. 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 





Business Is Good With 
The Bankers Life 


New Business for the 
first six months of 
1921 shows a total of 
$70,000,000 
as compared with 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 














Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide tor : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


.INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 














1851 





Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; Pittsfield, Mass. 

During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


1921 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








The Maryland Assurance 


Three asks these pertinent ques- 
Pertinent tions: How many months’ 
Questions. rent can be paid by. the 


might-have-been life insur- 
ance that the widow did not get? 
When cold weather comes, how much 
warmth will be brought into the home 
by recalling the warm affections of a 
father who departed and left several 
children but left no life insurance? 
To those who have been accustomed 
to living weil, how much satisfaction 
will be derived, when they find them- 
selves destitute, by reminding each oth- 
er that the man of the house, who did 
not provide life insurance, certainly 
was a good provider while he lived? 
om 


You can’t take a taxi to 
Can’t Take succe"s, says The Pru- 
a Taxi dential. That ought to 
To Success be a pretty good motto 
for almost any agent. 
There is only one field in which a 
man may achieve success by non-exer- 
tion, that Company says in “The Pru- 
dential Weekly Record,” and that is in 
the field of the village loafer. And 
inasmuch as the social status of that 
gentleman is somewhat lower than that 
of the prize-stock exhibits at the coun- 
try fair, competition is small. 
It does not take the average young 
man long to make up his mind that if 
he wants to get anywhere in the world 


he will have to work. 
2 & _ 


Business insurance 

A Permanent must be _ recognized 
Economic as an economic fac- 
Factor tor in indemnity for 

the loss of capital and 

brains. The death of a man closely 


identified with a business cannot but 
result in a shock to the organization, 
possibly affecting its financial credit, 
its business-getting ability or its effi- 
ciency of operation, all of which may 
bring about pecuniary loss, says the 
John Hancock Signature. 

Hence it is both wise and prudent 
for business concerns to have the lives 
of men whose death would affect thei 
in this way proper'y protected by life 
insurance, thus assisting to tide over 
temporary difficulties and provide for 
continuance, 

A man who has great executive 
ability, or whose knowledge assists in 
shaping the destiny of a business is of 
distinct economic value to the organ- 
ization, and the same may be said of 
the Financial Man in touch with busi. 
ness conditions, banks and bankers, etc. 

It is also true of the Sales Manager. 
whose ability and tact has developed 
the producing factor. It may also be 
the Buyer of the concern, whose know!]- 
edge ofe market conditions leads to 
closer trading and better profits. It 
may be the Foreman of the shop, 
whose skill and industry have become 
a@ permanent and substantial part of 
the business. 

The loss of any one of these may 
throw the organization out of gear, re- 
png in disarrangement and actual 
oss. 

All business men recognize the need 
of adequate fire insurance protection 
for their credit—in fact, they could 
get no credit if they did not have this 
insurance, and yet loss by fire is in- 
frequent and may never occur, but death 
is ertain to come sooner or later. 

Here is developed a great need for 
the life insurance policy, and it would 
seem that good business judgment 
would prompt the setting aside of the 
life insurance premium among the fixed 
charges of a business concern. 

The life insurance policy is easily 
adaptable to varying conditions,—to 
replace ability and brains, to safeguard 


credit, to buy out a retiring partner's 
interest, to satisfy the estate of the de- 
ceased member, to establish an emer- 
gency fund to tide over reorganization. 

In contracts of this description Secur- 
ity of the indemnity will be the first 
thought of the careful business man, 
and in this respect the Company offers 
the very best. 





MORRIS PLAN STATEMENT 





On June 30 It Had Assets of $275,038; 
And Surplus of $275,038 





The financial statement of the Morris 
Plan Insurance Society rendered to the 
Insurance Department, State of New 
York, as of June 30th, 1921, follows: 


Assets 
Bonds—Book Value ........ $160,465.20 
Cash in office and bank ... 60,429.94 
Certificates of Deposit ..... 48,000.00 
Interest due and accrued.. 3,530.06 


Net Uncollected and Deferred 
POCMTIS s. ok ideede cts ss 2,235.12 


ee eae ees 377.95 
|) Sa Soe ys a $275,038.27 
Liabilities 
Policy Reserves ........... $ 26,575.85 
Death losses in process of 
adjustment .............. 1,731.50 
Other Reserves, inc. $1,691.98, 
depreciation of N. Y. City 
EE 8s kine dete aActe ded 2,519.69 
Capital Stock ............. 100,000.00 
| ERI age Slap aL arn re 144,211.23 
ROA witinas <Guaes cobain $275,038.27 





ANDREWS’ AGENCY BOOMING 





Manager For Phoenix Mutual in New 
York Reports Record Volume 
For July 


L. H. Andrews, manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life agency in New 
York, did not find July such a poor 
month. His agency sent to the home 
office the greatest amount of premiums 
which the New York office has ever 
reported in any month. The Phoenix 
Mutual rates its agencies on total pre- 
miums received rather than on the 
amount of business written. 


In addition to -breaking its own 
agency record, Manager Andrews stated 
that his agency would lead all others 
for the month of July. The June stand- 
ing credited the Andrews’ Agency with 
second position, so it is safe to assume 
that the record-breaking production for 
July will place the agency in the lead. 








Organized 1871 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of 


Ordinary 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


PPeeT eer Ieee rier ee 


‘Orce........ y 
Payments to Policyhol 
Total Payments to Po 






4 eae 
licyhoiders since Organization...............scceeeees 
JOHN G. WALKER, President. 


Policies from $1,000.00 to 














Pennsylvania Health 
Insurance Report 


WOULD “PREVENT” SICKNESS 





Sees No Merit in Social Insurance; 
Lacks Benefits in Surprising 
Degree 





The final report of the Pennsylvania 
Social Health Insurance Commission 
appointed by the Governor to inquire 
into the advisability of Compulsory 
State Health Insurance and which body 
was authorized by the legislatures of 
1917 and 1919, confirms the conclusions 
reached by the Director of the Research 
Bureau of the State Chamber that no 
good could be accomplished in the di- 
rection of curtailing sickness absentee- 
ism by the adoption of laws by the 
Commonwealth. The legislative com- 
mission held numerous public hearings 
during the past two years and the sub- 
ject was exhaustively discussed pro and 
con, the body even going so far as to 
delegate its Chairman, Hon. William 
T. Ramsey, to visit London and make 
a personal survey of the workings of 
the law in that city, says “The Federa. 
tion News.” 

In addition to Chairman Ramsey, the 
commission was composed of the fol- 
lowing: William Flinn, William Draper 
Lewis, Dr. Francis D. Patterson, Dr. G. 
Oram Ring, Wil’iam H. ‘Kingsley, 
Senators S. G. Miller, Morris Einstein 
and Charles W. Sones and Representa- 
tives John M. Flynn and Theodore 


Campbell: Dr. Patterson acted as sec- 
rétary of the Commission and great 
credit is due to him for the able and 
courteous manner in which he con- 
ducted the public meetings. At all of 
the sessions the State Chamber was 
represeuted by Robert Haight, Director 
of the Legislative Bureau. Other or- 
ganizations represented were: the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Legislative Conference of the 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, .TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 





0. S. CARLTON 


Medical Society of Pennsylvania, Indus. 
trial Physicians’ Association, Emergen- 
cy Aid Association, the American Rei! 
Cross and the Visiting Nurse Society 
In its detailed report the Commis 
sion says that it has carefully studied 
the investigations in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Massachuetts, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois, New York and New 
Jersey, in none of which have laws; 
been enacted on the subject although 
the New York legislature has twice 
considered bills of this nature and de- 
feated them. Furthermore, the Com- 
mission finds that the more than eleven 
thousand physicians now practicing the 
healing art in Pennsylvania have a set 
formula of first. the Prevention of Dis- 
ease, and, second, the Cure of Disease. 
The Commission feels that, any plan 
which would embrace “sickness preven- 
tion” would prove far more advan- 
tageous than would any legislation 
which contemplates payment of sick- 
ness allowances and in conclusion says: 
“Your Commission would strongly 
emphasize that this subject has been 
under careful consideration and exhaus- 
tive review for a period of four years 
in this State and for a longer period 
in other states * * * that while 
there is an element of idealism in the 
suggestion of Health Insurance there 
is lacking to a surprising extent the 
degree of benefit which without inten- 
sive study might appear to develop 
from its operation, that there is a pre- 
ponderance of belief against it and 
abundance of evidence that leads the 
Commission to make a negative report 
as to the enactment of so-called Health 
Insurance Legislation at this time.” 


This report was signed by nine of the 
eleven members of the Commission, the 
other two William Draper Lewis and 
William Flinn filing a minority report, 
which is largely devoted to a review 
of the work of the Commission of 1917. 

The minority does not agree that the 
economic problem faced by wage work- 
ers who are taken sick can be met by 
public health authorities and physicians 
co-operating to reduce the amount of 
sickness and emphasizes the statement. 





BUSY WITH OTHER THINGS 

Here is a conversation which toox 
place in the Quebec Branch of the 
Travelers. The inquiries were put to 
Fernie E. Gendron, Assistant Manager, 
Life, Accident, and Group Departments. 
His replies help explain the good rec- 
ord being made in that office. They 
contain a fine lesson for every sales- 
man. 

“Has Quebec been hit hard by the 
readjustment?” 

“J guess go.” : 

“How many men are there out of 
work in the city?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“How many factories are shut down?’ 

“I haven’t heard. And I don’t want 
to know. I can’t do my work an 
enties gloom statistics at the same 
time.” 





THE PRUDENTIAL EXAMINATION 


The following states are participating 
in the examination of The Prudential, 
at the request of that Company: New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, In- 
diana and Missouri. The work was 
commenced on July 13 and is now wel! 
advanced. 


_ The result of the investigation will bc 
made public in due course. 
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Stevenson’s New Book 
Placed on Market 


Irs “MEETING OBJECTIONS” 
Causes and Types Explained and 


Answers Given; Published By 
Harper & Brothers 








Harper & Brothers have published 
“Meeting Objections,” by John A. Ste- 
venson, former director of the School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology. This is a 
volume in the new Harper’s Life Insur- 
ance Library which is edited by Dr. 
Stevenson and by Griffin M. Lovelace, 
the present Carnegie school director. 
The book has been endorsed by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. The table of chapter contents 
is this: causes of objections, types of 
objections, methods of meeting objec- 
tions, salesman’s attitude in answering 
objections, answers to objections, guid- 
ing principles for meeting objections. 

In this book are presented those 
troublesome comments by the prospect 
which come up in every day competi- 
tion, and which Dr. Stevenson has 
demonstrated he can answer so well. 
Agents should find the book of great 
interest and value—the older as well as 
the newer field men. As an example 
of what the book contains there is the 
objection, “I want to pay my present 
debts first.” Here is the way Dr. 
Stevenson handles it: 

“Your sense of honor in connection 
with that mortgage is mighty fine, but 
have you ever thought that bv adding 
about 2 per cent to the amount you now 
pay as interest you could have the en- 
tire obligation satisfied in full in case 
you should be taken away? 

“A prominent banker, who makes a 
practice of handline mortgages on 
farmers, recently said to the writer: 
“If I should offer Jones, a farmer, a 
$3,000 loan at 6 per cent, with the right 
to foreclose if anything happened to 
him, and should offer him the same 
loan at 7% or 8 per cent, with the guar- 
anty that if anything happened to him, 
his wife and family would get a clear 
title to the property, he would certainlv 
choose the latter proposition. What is 
more, if our bank could offer this latter 
proposition it would probably have more 
business than it could handle.” The 
bank alone cannot offer such a gcuar- 
anty, but it certainly can do it with the 
help of the life insurance agent. 

“A fine idea if you live; but if vou 
were to die before they were naid? 
Of course, you will pay if you live— 
make certain of it if you should die. 

“You probably wish to pay off your 
oldest obligation first. don’t you? The 
debt to your family is the oldest obli- 
gation. Sign here and provide for: it. 

“Will it be easier for your widow to 
pay off your mortgage and debts after 
you are gone than for you to do it right 
now? It probably will be if you un- 
derwrite the obligations with adequate 
insurance, 

“That statement indicates clearly 
that you are aware of an outstanding 
obligation, and, further, it indicates 
that you are relying wholly on your 
ability and industry to meet this addi- 
tional burden. Your ability to do this 
has a dollars-and-cents value to your 
family. Underwrite this ability which 


might be lost to those wh 
veal o depend upon 





MUTUAL BENEFIT MORTALITY 

In June, 1921, the Mutual Benefit paid 
$1,243,687.74 in death and endowment 
tay There were 11 new settlements 
under income options aggregating $107,- 
221.49. Nineteen Accelerative a 
ment policies totaling $28,870.14 ma- 
tured in June and were paid. This 
claims paid list also shows thirty-eight 
‘Tepeaters” who insured with the Com- 


pany from two to four different times. 


Mountain States Can 
Operate in Colorado 


REVOKE DEPARTMENT ORDER 





Denver Court Says Company is Solvent 
and Has Abandoned Objectionable 
Sale Plan 





In view of the publicity which has 
come to the Mountain States Life for 
many reasons, one of which has been 
its controversy with Insurance Com- 
missioner Wilson, the opinion of Judge 
Bouck, of the District Court of Denver 
County, in the matter of the Company’s 
appeal from an order revoking its Colo- 
rado license, made by Commissioner 
Wilson is of interest. This is the Com- 
pany which had a share owning-policy 
owning combination. The court’s find- 
ings follow: 

1. The insolvency of the appellant, 
the Mountain States Life Insurance 
Company, has not been established by 
the evidence not taking into account 
any non-admitted assets, or the securi- 
ties to which the Commissioner of In- 
surance objected, referred to in this 
proceeding as the “Colonial Bonds,” 
and the evidence clearly and affirma- 
tively shows the Company to be entirely 
solvent and that its capital has not 
been impaired. 

2. The appellant, the Mountain States 
Life Insurance Company, is not in an 
unsound condition and the methods of 
said Company are not unsound, nor 
such as to render its operations hazard- 
ous to the public or its policyholders. 

3. The appellant, the Mountain States 
Life Insurance Company, has at all 
times studiously endeavored to comply 
and has fully complied with the law, 
and has at all times faithfully endeav- 
ored to meet the wishes and directions 
of the Commissioner of Insurance as 
to all business policy and management. 

4. The Mountain States Life Insur- 
ance Company is not offering any im- 
proper inducements to policyholders, 
contrary to the Insurance Code; and 
at the suggestion of the Commissioner 
of Insurance all such matters of detail, 
plan or procedure as seemed to him to 
be objectionable or open to criticism on 
the ground of being improper induce- 
ments to prospective policyholders or 
otherwise, were in good faith discarded 
and abandoned by the appellant before 
the filing of the charges upon which 
this proceeding is had. 

5. Upon the facts disclosed by the 
evidence and the law applicable thereto, 
no reason exists why the appellant 
should not be permitted to do business 
as a life insurance company in the 
State of Colorado. 

And upon the findings made, it is this 
27th day of July, A. D. 1921, consid- 
ered, ordered and adjudged by the 
Court that the order of the Commission- 
er of Insurance of the State of Colorado, 
Number 90, issued by him on June 2, 
1921, revoking the certificate of author- 
ity of the Mountain States Life Insur- 
ance Company to do business in the 
State of. Colorado issued March ist, 
1921, be and the same is hereby re- 
versed and revoked. 





The Macauley agency in Michigan of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life has in- . 
creased the business in force in that 
state from $2,687,000 in 1913 to $14,- 
327,000. 








Home Office 








THE UTMOST IN PROTECTION 


—All Ordinary Lines 
—Group Insurance 
—Accident & Health Insurance 


Over $315,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Our Expansion Program calls for Well Equipped Leaders 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


Saint Louis 
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Companies to Meet In 
Indianapolis Oct, 5-7 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 





Charles J. Edwards of Brooklyn, Among 
Speakers; R. W. Stevens to Talk 
on Part-time Men 





The annual sessions of the American 
Life Convention will be held in Indian- 
apolis October 5, 6 and 7, the legal sec- 
tion preceding them by two days. Head- 
quarters are at Hotel Claypool. The 
program follows: 

Addresses of welcome by Governor 
of Indiana, mayor of Indianapolis and 
insurance commissioner with response 
by a member of the convention. 

Annual address of the president, 
Charles G. Taylor, vice-president and 
actuary, Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


Address—Charles Jerome Edwards, 
manager Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

“The Part Time Agent—His Place 
in the Business,” R. W. Stevens, vice- 
president Illinois Life, Chicago, Il. 


“Reciprocal and Retaliatory Laws— 
Why and When,” Francis V. Keesling, 
West Coast Life, San Francisco. 

“The Actuary’s Function in Drafting 
the Life Insurance Contract,” Lawrence 
M. Cathles, Southland Life, Dallas. 

“Policy Loans,” J. B. Reynolds, presi- 
dent Kansas City Life, Kansas City. 

Round Table Discussion—H. B. Ar- 
nold, Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, 
O., presiding: 

“Relations between Companies and 
Public Officials,” Henry F. Tyrrell, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee. 

“The Problems of Insurance on Un- 
der-Average Lives,” Charles H. Beckett, 
Actuary State Life, Indianapolis. 

“Additional Accidental Death Bene- 
fit,” W. N. Bagley, Assistant Actuary 
Travelers, 


“Farm Mortgages vs. City Mort- 
gages,” A. F. Moore, Secretary Michi- 
gan Mutual Life, Detroit. 


“Practices as to Notifying Applicants 
for Life Insurance of Rejection or Post- 
ponement,” O. J. Arnold, Secretary Ii- 
nois Life. 





Donald J. Van Dyck, of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual in Albany, N. Y., wrote 
eighteen applications .for $26,500 in 
June. 





— ——<—, | 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


, ceentitemnenmemees 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 























How Canadian Views 
Monthly Income 


ANALYSIS BY J. G.. PARKER 





Uses and Advantages of Income. Set- 
tlement; But the Beginning of 
Insurance; Continuous Income 





J. G. Parker, associate actuary of the 
Imperial Life of Canada, has made a 


careful study of monthly income, and pre- 
sents his analysis to members of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada in an 
article printed in the publication of that 
association, 

In a discussion of the subject of 
“Monthly Income Insurance” it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the words, 
“Monthly Income” attached to a pol- 
icy contract do not in any way change 
the plan of insurance. An Ordinary Life 
Monthly Income policy is still an Ordi- 
nary Life contract; a Twenty Year En- 
dowment Monthly Income policy is still 
a Twenty Year Endowment contract. 
A Twenty Payment Life Monthly In- 
come policy is essentially the same con- 
tract as a regular Twenty Payment 
Life. The premiums are payable in the 
same way and for the same period; 
cash and loan values are obtainable 
varying according to the duration of the 
policy, the automatic non-forfeiture pro- 
vision is just the same. But instead 
of providing for the payment of a lump 
sum in cash to the beneficiary it pro- 
vides for her a stipulated monthly in- 
come. There is nothing complex—noth- 
ing to be feared in the mechanical 
make-up of the contract. 

It is possible for a man to provide 
himself or his beneficiary with a Month- 
ly Income for a period of five years 
only; for a period of ten years only; 
for a period of fifteen or twenty years 
only, or it is possible to go further and 
to provide a monthly income for a 
guaranteed definite period and to be 
continued thereafter for life. The first 
class might be termed technically, 
“Monthly Income for a Period Certain,” 
and the laiter class, “Continuous 
Monthly Income.” 

“Uses and Advantages of Income Settle. 
ment?” 

Assuming 3 per cent interest as the 
basis of calculation of present values 
the following table gives the amount 
of lump sum insurance which is equiv- 
alent to an income of $10.00 per month 
for various periods. 
$10.00 per month for five years 

rue 


certain 558 


$10.00 per month for ten years 
ee ee ee ee eee $1,040 

$10.00 per month for fifteen years 
CE Bi cas ccekweet 1,456 

$10.00 per month for twenty years 
CONDO oink dvi nnd sta Goh cuvehea. 81 


The premium for an Income policy 
payable for any of the above terms 
can be found by taking the rate in your 
rate book and multiplying by the com- 
muted value corresponding to the num- 
ber of years for which you wish the 
income to apply. Similarly if you wish 
to quote your prospect dividends or 
values you can obtain the same by 
simple multplication. .Some compa- 
nies, however, use a rate of 3% per cent 
in obtaining commuted values for in- 
stalment policies. In such case the 
amount of insurance corresponding to 
$10.00 per month income for said per- 
iods would be as follows: 


Five Year Period Certain ...... $ 552 
Ten Year Period Certain ...... 1,017 
Fifteen Year Period Certain .... 1.408 
Twenty Year Period Certain .... 1,738 


Illustration of Income Certain 


You have a prospect whose income 
is $1,200 to $1,500 a year. Under lump 
sum insurance he might be persuaded 
to purchase a $2,000 contract. He has 
little or no estate accumulated but he 
has a wife and two children. $2,000 
appears a lot of money both to himself 
and his wife. He is not accustomed, 
much less is his wife accustomed, to 
handling sums of money for invest- 
ment. 

It is your privilege to convince such 
a prospect that a Monthly Income of 
$40.00 for a period of five years would 
be better for his family than $2,000 
in a lump sum. A policy providing 
for $40.00 a month for a five year per- 
iod certain is equivalent to a contract 
for $2,232. It would be a simple mat- 
ter indeed to raise his conception con- 
cerning the amount of insurance which 
he should carry, to a policy for $50.00 
per month rather than the $40.00 a 
month contract mentioned above. A 
policy for $50.00 a month for a period 
of five years certain is the exact equiv- 
alent of a policy for $2,790, the pre- 
mium, values and dividends being ob- 
tained by simple multiplication. 


Increase Year by Year 


The idea behind the sale and which 
naturally you must instil into the mind 
of vour prospect is that this is but the 
beginning of his insurance. He cannot 
pay for more at the present time; next 
year his circumstances may have bet- 
tered. He may then by a letter con- 
vert this $50.00 a month contract into 





direct leads—all interested 


increase of 


since 1878. 











AGENCY CO-OPERATION | 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
rospects who requested information. _ This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net 
Insurance in force over $203,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 


A few openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
tL WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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one calling for the payment of $26.82 
per month for a ten year period certain 
and can take another policy for $25.00 
a month for ten years, or what is the 
same thing a policy for $2,600 making 
his total insurance almost $52.00 a 
month, for a period of ten years. Simi- 
larly in another year he can convert 
his present policies into contracts call- 
ing for a Monthly Income of over $35.50 
payable for a period of fifteen years 
certain. He can then be sold an addi- 
tional policy calling for the payment 
of $15.00 a month for a period of fifteen 
years certain, which is a policy equiv- 
alent to $2,184 payable in one sum. He 
is now providing for an estate at death 
of an income of $50.00 per month to his 
wife for fifteen years certain. His total 
insurance which he carries is equivalent 
to $7,574 payable in a lump sum. An- 
other year goes by, his condition still 
improves. He can again easily prc- 
vide for the income to extend over a 
period of twenty years rather than the 
fifteen years now stipulated. His total 
insurance of over $7,500 would provide 
an income of $41.75 per month for 
twenty years and the taking on of an 
additional policy of $10.00 per month, 
or a contract for $1,814 would give him 
total insurance of over $50.00 a month 
payable to his beneficiary for a period 
of twenty years certain. 

The figures quoted would enable you 
to work out a similar proposition over 
a period of years for any prospect, no 
matter whether your Company uses a 
3 or 3% per cent commuted value for 
instalment policies. The figures used 
are based on a 3 per cent interest table. 

Continuous Monthly Income 

The second class of Monthly Income 
mentioned early in our discussion was 
the Continuous Monthly Income. I 
would think that nine out of every ten 
policies which are sold on the Monthly 
Income plan provide for a continuous 
income to the beneficiary. As in the 
case of policies providing for the pay- 
ment of an income for a period certain, 
such as have been described, a Contin- 
uous Monthly Income policy is essen- 
tially the same contract, outside of a 
difference in the methods of the pay- 
ment of the sum assured, as any other 
life insurance policy. The same words 
as applied to the Income Certain ap- 
ply to the Continuous Income. 

Life and Endowment Plans 

In the case of this class of contract 
there is some difference between a life 
and an endowment policy. Under a 
life or limited payment life contract 
the company promises to pay at the 
death of the assured an income each 
and every month to a named beneficiary 
during her lifetime. It further guaran- 


tees that in event of her death before 
a certain number of monthly payment; 
have been made, usually 240, that the 
payments would be continued to her 
estate until the guaranteed number of 
payments have been completed. 
Endowment Plans 

Under an endowment policy there is 
an additional guarantee. A man takes 
out a Twenty Year Endowment Con- 
tinuous Monthly Income contract pay- 
able to his wife in event of death. At 
his death the policy guarantees a Con- 
tinuous Monthly Income to his wife for 
her lifetime, the income being con- 
tinued as above for a definite number 
of months, usually 240, in event of her 
dying before receiving this number of 
payments. Provided the assured does 
not die during the twenty years and th> 
policy matures as an endowment, the 
company guarantees to pay the incom 
mentioned in the policy to the assured 
and the beneficiary until the death of 
the last survivor of them. This you 
can see is a very much more extended 
benefit than that provided under the 
ordinary Twenty Year Endowment 
which is sold. There is one further 
difference which should be noted b-- 
tween the Life and Endowment Con 
tinuous Monthly ineome policies. Un- 
der a Life policy when the heneficiary 
dies before the assured the policy auto- 
matically become a Monthly Income 
policy for a period certain. In a case 
where the guaranteed period is twenty 
years it becomes an Income Policy for 
twenty years certain. 

In the Event of Death of Beneficiary 

Under an Endowment policy where 
the beneficiary dies before the end of 
the endowment period, and before the 
death of the assured, the policy does 
not so change. In the event of the 
assured living till the end of the en- 
dowment period the contract would still 
provide for a Continuous Monthly In- 
come to the assured himself, the pay- 
ments being guaranteed for a definite 
period and for as long after as the as- 
sured would live. If, however, the 
essured died before the end of the en- 
dowment period, and after the hen. 
ficiary, had died, the contract would in 
that case be the same as a Monihly 
ra policy for a definite period cer- 
tain. 

Under both the life and the endow- 
ment policies if the beneficiary dics 
before the assured and before the end 
of the endowment period the remain- 
ing premiums are reduced. Under tiie 
life policy they are reduced to the pr°- 
mium for a Monthly Income certain 
contract; under the endowment poli y 
they are reduced to the premium which 
an assured would have to pay for a con- 








Cc 15 John St., N. Y. 
Courtland 1429 


Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. : 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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tract which would be continuous to 
himself alone at the end of the endow- 
ment period. This rate is quoted in 
practically every company’s rate book. 
Let me assume that you are thor- 
oughly solid on the Monthly Income 
idea. As your canvass of practically 
every prospect swings along the month- 
ly income plan it would be of value 
to all of us to analyze the payments 
which are made under a monthly in- 
come policy so that we have in our 
mind a clear conception of the contract 
which we are selling. 
Commuted Value 
To be explicit let all of our figures 
relate to a contract providing for the 
payment of $100.00 a month for 240 
months certain and for as long there- 
after as the beneficiary may live. While 
the policy is in force, that is before 
the assured dies or the endowment ma- 
tures, the cash and loan values under 
such a policy, the dividends, in fact all 
the provision of the contract are the 
same as under a policy of $18,140 pay- 
able in one sum. (I am assuming here 
that the Company uses a 3 per cent 
rate of interest in calculating the com- 
muted value of its instalment policies. 
If it uses a rate of interest of 3% per 
cent the policy provisions would be the 
same aS under a contract of approxi- 
mately $17,500 payable in one sum.) If 
the beneficiary dies while the assured is 
alive the policy automatically becomes 
the same as a 240 monthly instalment 
policy or a policy of $18,140. 
Value at Death 
When however the assured dies, the 
beneficiary being alive, the situatioa 
as far as the company and the bene. 
ficiary are concerned is very much dif- 
ferent. The Company is called upon 
to issue a bond or some document prom- 
ising to pay the beneficiary an income 
of $100.00 per month for her entire life- 
time. It must put up as a reserve for 
such bond or promise to pay, a con- 
siderably larger amount than $18,140. 
If the beneficiary be age 35 at the death 
of the assured, (again assuming 3 per 
cent interest), the amount of the claim 
before the first payment is made would 
be $25,432, an increase of over $7,000 
above the $18,140. If the beneficiary 
were age 40 the amount of the claim 
would be $24,220. If age 45 the amount 
of the claim would be $22,962. 
Amount of Interest and Principal in 
Each Payment 
Let us further analyze the payments 
made under a contract where the bene- 
ficiary is for example age 40 at the 
death of the assured. The claim the 
company is under when the assured 
dies is as stated above, $24,220.42. Im- 
mediately $100.00 is payable to the bene: 
ficiary. This $100.00 comes entirely out 
of the principal of the claim or the 
amount which the company sets aside 
for the payment of the income to the 
beneficiary. One month later a second 
cheque of $100.00 is due. As we have 
assumed 3 per cent interest in the 
transaction the company must have 
earned 3 per cent interest on the $24,- 
120 during a period of one month. This 
would amount approximately to $60.30. 
There would also be $6.05 of her cheque 
obtained by reason of the mortality 
among the annuitants or beneficiaries 
receiving a like income and there would 
be $33.65 paid out of the principal sum 
held by the company to her credit. 
Each succeeding payment of $100.00 to 
the beneficiary would likewise include 
Dart principal, part interest and mor- 
tality, (I am not here referring to ex- 
cess interest dividends which I will 
take up later). For instance, at the 
time that the 121st payment would be 
made, that is at the end of ten years, 
the principal would have been reduced 
to $19,612.77. The payment of $100.00 
which would be made at that time to 
the beneficiary would include $39.31 
Principal. The inclusion of a certain 
amount of principal in each guaranteed 
monthly payment of $100.00 explains 
why the amount of principal in the 
ey of the company diminishes each 
ar, 
But as intimated above the $100.00 
cheque which the beneficiary- receives 
is not the only money which she ob- 


tains from this Continuous Monthly 
Income contract. Practically every 
company now gives to the beneficiaries 
under its policies interest dividends ob- 
tained from the interest earned in ex- 
cess of the rate which is required to 
meet the obligations under the con- 
tract itself. In the example which we 
have been using the company must earn 
3 per cent on the amount which is laid 
away in order to pay the $100.00 per 
month as long as the beneficiary may 
live. This 3 per cent interest, as ex- 
plained above, forms a very large pro- 
portion of the $100.00 cheque 2ven when 
the 12ist. cheque was sent out, $66.00 
of that cheque being obtained from 
interest and mortality while only $34.00 
was principal. Practically every coim- 
pany, at least on this side of the water, 
earns considerable more than 3 per cent 
interest on its invested funds. The 
companies therefore say to the bene- 
ficiary, we wiil give you the advantaze 
of our larger earnings and will pay to 
you over and above the $100.00 which 
is guaranteed, dividends obtained from 
the interest earned in excess of 3 per 
cent, or 3% per cent as the case may 
be. Some companies pay this interest 
dividend once a year, other companies 
pay the interest dividend each month 
incorporating it in the cheque along 
with the $100.00 which is guaranteed. 
Special Settlement Privilege 

I.am frequently called upon to ex- 
plain the difference between a Con- 
tinuous Monthly Income policy applied 
for in the regular way and a contract 
payable in one sum under which the 
assured intends to take advantage of 
the Special Settlement Privilege. As 
you know, nearly every company gives 
the assured the right to have the sum 
assured under his policy payable to the 
beneficiary in the form of a Contin- 
uous Monthly Income. The problem is 
often put up to you in this way. 

Comparison with Income Policy 

A man has a policy, or intends to 
take out a policy for $20,000 on tie 
Ordinary Life plan. His age is 35. 
The premium would ordinarily be 
$559.00. He compares this in his mind 
with a Continuous Monthly Income 
contract providing for $100.00 a month 
to his beneficiary at present age 35. 
The premium for this policy would be 
about $539.00 or $20.00 less than the 
$20,000 contract. Under the $20,000 
contract if the assured died when the 
beneficiary was age 40 the $20,000 would 
provide only $80.00 a month income to 
the beneficiary. He immediately asks. 
“Why is this? I am paying a larger 
premium and still if I die in five years 
my $20,000 will purchase a smaller in- 
come.” The reason is this: Under the 
Continuous Monthly Income contract 
there is a promise to pay a designated 
beneficiary a monthly income for life, 
provided that beneficiary is alive when 
the assured dies. Under many thon- 
sands of such policies which are issued 
there will be several beneficiaries who 
die before the assured. In such cases 
the Continuous Monthly Income policy 
automatically reduces to a contract of 
about $18,000. It is due to the fact that 
a certain number of beneficiaries will 
die before the assured that the pre- 
mium under a Continuous Monthly In- 
come policy is smaller than the pre- 
mium for a lump policy, even though 
that lump sum policy would at certain 
specified ages provide a smaller in- 
come to the beneficiary. 

Change in O!d Policies 

Just before closing let me mention 
one other question. You are success- 
ful in selling your prospect the monthly 
income idea. He is convinced that his 
insurance should be arranged so that 
his wife receives a Continuous Monthly 
Income rather than a lump sum. He 
already carries .insurance of certain 
amounts in your company or in other 
companies and immediately wishes to 
change all of his insurance to the Con- 
tinuous Monthly Income plan. 

I would suggest to such a man two 
things,—First that he arrange for a 
small policy to be paid in cash to his 
estate. This small policy would pay 
the debts which naturally accumulate 
at the time of a man’s death. 











IMPERIAL BUILDING 
411-13 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


YOU WILL FIND IT HARD TO FIGHT 
THE=LAW OF PROGRESS; 


The Perfected Limited Payment Life and Endowment 
Policies are not mere improvements over the usual policies. 
They are much more than that. They are parts of a new 
system of life insurance. We have changed the fundamentals 
of the system of life insurance in forming these new policies. 


Our system is founded on progress. The progress which 
arises out of intimate knowledge and long experience. The 
kind of progress which makes it hard for the pack mule to 
compete with a high-powered, heavy burden auto truck on a 
straight road, and the stage coach to compete with the 


_ Twentieth Century Limited. ; 


- Life insurance agents are quick to sense the value of 
anything new in their business, purporting to give their clients 
greater benefits. We believe we have made it possible for 
the agent to give his clients everything possible for their dol- 
lars and still keep a life insurance company covered by the 
righteous mantle of conservatism. We will be satisfied to let 
the agent pass judgment. All we ask is a hearing. The same 
kind of a hearing the agent himself asks of the public. We 
know that only those who are competent through knowledge 
will attempt to pass on the merits of our system. 


The first Company to issue these Perfected Policies is the 
one having the lowest net cost in the United States. Under 
their Agents’ Contract any Agent can become the head of an 
Agency extending throughout 15 States. There are no terri- 
tory restrictions and no limit can be put on an Agent’s earn- 
ings except his own inability to grow. Renewals once earned 
are VESTED IN HIM. IF HE DIES OR QUITS THE COM- 
PANY WILL INSIST UPON PAYING THEM TO HIS 
ESTATE OR TO HIM NO MATTER WHERE HE IS OR 
WHAT COMPANY HE REPRESENTS. 


YOU CANNOT KNOW WHAT WE HAVE UNLESS 
YOU GET IN TOUCH WITH US AND LEARN. Send us 25c., 
stamps or coin for our new booklet—“Life Insurance, the 
only thing that has to be sold and the more you pay for it, 
the LESS of it you have.” Do it now, we promise you your 
quarter’s worth and agree to refund it if you think otherwise. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENT COMPANY 
WILLIAM W. SMITH, President 


411-13 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Note: The Perfected Limited Payment Life and 
Endowment Policies and Convertible Ordinary Life, 
are fully protected by Copyright and Trade Mark. 
This Trade Mark appears on the front page of each 
policy. All rights strictly reserved. 
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LEASEHOLD INSURANCE 

Generally speaking, the rental of 
manufacturing properties is not increas- 
ing, but on the contrary, such proper- 
ties are becoming of less rather than 
greater value for renting purposes. The 
general tendency in mercantile proper- 
ties is in the same direction, but there 
are still many points at which the 
rental value of stores and offices has not 
decreased at all, and companies find 
leasehold lines coming along from time 
to time. 

Inquiry usually indicates that there 
is a proper basis fer the insurance in 
that the premises have been sub-let at 
a profit by the original lessee, or the 
lease dates so far back that the prem- 
ises have a leasehold value which is 
admittedly greater than the rent being 
paid by the lessee. From the lessee’s 
standpoint, either of these cases gives 
him an interest worth protecting; but 
from ‘the companies’ standpoint, the fire 
clause in the lease may be so worded 
that the insurance is not good business 
at the prevailing rates. When the lease 
provides, as it does in many instances, 
that during untenantability~ the rent 
shall cease and that if the premises are 
destroyed the lease shall cease, the in- 
surance may be freely written so far 
as the fire clause is concerned; but 
when the lease provides, as some of 
them do, that in the event of fire dam- 
aging the premises the lease may be 
cancelled at the option of the lessor 
or at the option of the lessee, the com- 
panies are at the mercy of either or 
both of the parties, and as it is likely 
to be to the advantage of one of them 
to cancel the lease, the prospect of a 
considerable loss to any leasehold in- 
surance in such circumstances is very 
good, practically all leasehold forms 
providing for the payment of a total loss 
for the remainder of the term if the 
lease is cancelled. 

The leasehold form promulgated 
through one of the associations provides 
for a total loss of the amount of the 
policy then in force only in the event 
that the building is totally destroyed, 
regardless of the fact that a smaller 
loss might cancel the lease. Sugges- 
tions have been made that forms and 


rates might be based on payment by the 
companies in the event that the damage 
to the building cancelled the lease and 
exceeded a certain percentage of the 
value of the building. For example, if 
the lease stipulated for cancellation at 
the option of either party, the insurance 
companies would realize that a trifling 
damage might cause a total loss under 
the leasehold insurance. Such insur- 
ance should, of course, pay a higher 
rate than insurance which would pay a 
total loss only in the event of the de- 
struction of the building; and the sug- 
gestion referred to is that the policy 
provides that if the lease is cancelled 
by a fire and the damage to the build- 
ing exceeds some specified percentage, 
the whole amount of loss will be paid, 
and that this form be charged for at a 
rate to be agreed upon. As the per- 
centage of damage named in the form 
increased, the rate would be lower, 
until it reached a point where only the 
cancellation of the lease and the de- 
struction of the building would cause 
loss to the company. The one difficulty 
with this suggestion is that if such a 
form were prepared and the loss were 
anything less than the stipulated per- 
centage, the insured’s lease might 
nevertheless be cancelled, and he would 


‘lose the value of his leasehold interest, 


and his insurance would be of no value 
to him. 

Underwriters are carefully reviewing 
the fire clauses in the leases to make 
certain that the lease cannot be can- 
celled merely at the option of either 
party and without regard to the extent 
of the damage done. 

A number of companies have interest- 
ed themselves in the preparation of 
forms for the writing of this kind of 
business, and they are being prepared 
somewhat along the lines of the new 
use and occupancy forms in that an ef- 
fort has been made to put them on an 
actual loss sustained rather than an 
arbitrary valued basis, and the outlook 
is for the writing of this business gen- 
erally for amounts and under forms 
which will permit the lessee to collect 
his loss but not pay him an arbitrary 
amount, as has been the custom under 
most of the forms which were in use 
prior to the last few years. 





SUEING LLOYDS IN LONDON 

Wide interest among local insurance 
agents will be taken in the trip to Lon- 
don made by a New York lawyer for 
the purpose of instituting suits against 
individual members of London Lioyds 
growing out of the holding up of the 
settlement of two burglary losses, de- 
scribed in another part of this paper. 
In this case the attorneys are deter- 
mined to go through to the end, not 
only in the court proceeding abroad, 
but also in finding out why business 
can be written in New Jersey on New 
York risks despite the binding agent’s 
lack of authority from the New Jersey 
Department. Agents have wanted a 
showdown on the New Jersey represen- 
tation of Lloyds for sometime, and it 
looks as if that showdown is to be had. 





Norton Ives, son of E. T. Ives, cashier- 
of the Mutual Benefit, Detroit, has paid 
for nineteen lives for $225,000. 





Special agents of the Eastern depart- 
mentment of the Firemen’s Fund met 
in Boston last week. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





HARRY GARDINER 

















Harry Gardiner, the new gen. 
eral agent of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
in New York City, who is the 
successor of William N. Comp- 
ton, does not look old enough 
to have had twenty-six years’ 
experience in the insurance busi- 
ness. But that is his record an. 
it is made possible by the fact 
that Mr. Gardiner started to 
work at the age of twelve anid 
all this time he has remained 
with the same company. H's 
first position was in Paterson, 
N. J., where Mr. Gardiner was 
office boy in the weekly premium 
department. He was promoted 
to be cashier. Mr. Gardiner will 
be a welcome addition to the 
managerial ranks here and no 
doubt will become an active 
member of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York 
as he is a member of the Kan- 
sas City Association and has 
been a delegate to the conven- 
tions of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 





Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, is now 
temporarily at the head of the welfare 
department of the Post Office Service. 
He goes to the Government for an in- 
definite period without a salary. At the 
request of Dr. Frankel a conference was 
held in the auditorium of the Post 
Office Department at Washington on 
July 6, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of a number of organizations 
of postal employes. Dr. Frankel will 
visit various post offices throughout 
the country this month to obtain first 
hand information. President Harding 
has sent the following letter to Mr. 
Fiske: 

My dear Mr. Fiske: I want to ex- 
press to you my appreciation of your 
generous attitude in making it possible 
for the government to secure for a time 
the services of Mr. Frankel in connec- 
tion with the organization of the wel- 
fare work of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The government is fortunate 
whenever it can enlist the services of 
such experts, and I feel that the least 
we can do is to make acknowledgment 
of the obligation under which we are 
placed. I expect important results, as 
does the Postmaster General, from Mr. 
Frankel’s work. 

ee 

A. W. Collins, United States manager 
of the Zurich General Accident & Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, Ltd., re- 
turned from a seven weeks’ tour of 
Europe last Saturday on the SS. 
“France.” Speaking of business condi- 
tions as obtaining at the present time, 
Mr. Collins in his characteristic manner 
stated that the accomplishment of com- 
panies is the result of the amount of 
work done by their representatives— 
indicating that Mr. Collins is a firm be- 
liever in the work cure for depression 
in business. Mr. Collins was in New 
York this week and expects to be back 
at his desk in Chicago by the middle 
of August. 

* + 

J. A. Diemand, assistant United 
States manager of the Zurich General 
Accident & Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., will sail on the S.S. “Olym- 
pic” on August 13 for France, Switzer- 
land and England. Mr. Diemand ex- 
pects to be away from the United 
States about soy, Pere 


Howard Cammack, son of General 
Agent Charles W. Cammack of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has decided to locate 
in Boston with the John Hancock and 
is going into the producing end with 
the Paul F. Clark home office general 
agency. Young Cammack has just 


graduated from Columbia University 
and took the insurance course with 
Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard. 


William T. Gouert, who has been 
assistant to the manager of the Phila- 
delphia Branch Office of the Aetna Life 
for several years, has succeeded H. |) 
Plimpton as manager of the Milwaukee 
Branch Office, Mr. Plimpton havirg rc- 
signed. The resignation of Mr. Plimp- 
ton Will not, however, terminate his 
relations with the Aetna companies 
as it is his intention to devote all his 
time to the production of persona: busi- 
ness for our organization in the city of 
Milwaukee and vicinity. In order to 
care for his already large voJume of 
personal ‘business it seemed advisable 
to Mr. Plimpton to relinquish his :nan- 
agerial duties. Mr. Plimpton has been 
manager of the Milwaukee branch since 
April, 1913. 

> 2¢ 


Thrasher Hall, who has resigned as 
Detroit manager of the General Adjust- 
ing Company, has written extensively 
along loss lines in insurance papers and 
has also written books on the subject. 


Thomas F. Lawrence, vice-president 
of the Missouri State Life, and one of 
the most attractive personalities in the 
insurance business, is being honored by 
the agency force this month—Lawrence 
Month. . The Company says in its 
“Bulletin” for July 28: 

“For many years our esteemed Vic:- 
President T. F. Lawrence has devoted 
every effort to making the Missouri 
State Life a bigger and better Com- 
pany, broader in its scope and more 
comprehensive in its service to the pol- 
icyholder and agent.” 

s. ¢ ®s 


LeRoy Mark, general agent for the 
General Accident at Washington, D. C., 
has been in the insurance business 
since 1895, a member of the General 
Accident’s field force for thirteen years. 


s* + # 


Jere H. Barr, of Reading, vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Reading Chamber of Con- 
merce. Mr. Barr is general agent for 
the Aetna Companies. 


James McFadden, special agent in 
the Middle Department territory for 
the Atlas Underwriters, married Miss 
Helen Henderson on July 27, in Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
* *¢ @ 


Ray S. Brown, of Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, a director of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, was one of 
the delegates to the convention of <he 
Rotarians in Scotland. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








1920 Fire-Lightning 
Premium Leaders 


NATIONAL BOARD DATA BASIS 





Home Led in Fourteen States in 1919; 
Twenty States in 1920 
Hartford’s States 





The National Board’s figures show- 
ing fire and lightning premium totais 
for the different states, with Hawaii 
and Alaska as well, are of unusual in- 
terest, for those students of the busi- 
ness who are watching the state leader- 
ship in volume. The position of the 
Home is growing stronger as in 1919 it 
led in fourteen states, while in 1920 
it led in twenty states. These figures 
are the total fire and lightning pre- 
miums of all National Board compa- 
nies, less reinsurance and not including 
sidelines. The 1920 figures, from the 
National Board records, follow: 


State Nat'l Bd. Figs. Leading Premiums 
Company 
Ala. ssosses $6,465,905 Home ....... $507,587 
Alaska ...es 387,058 Hartford .... 24,799 
ATiZ. seceee 2,299,575 Aetna ....... 163,157 
Ark, secccees 6,319,425 Hartford .... 556,275 
Cal. wectaces 28,866,445 Hartford ....1,563,407 
Colo. seccces 4,772,945 Hartford .... 237,485 
Conn. se<see 8,959,873 Hartford .... 446,524 
Del. .ccvcecs 752,609 Home ....... 95,416 
D. of C. ..-. 1,508,809 Home ....... 135,217 
Florida .... 5,512,341 Hartford ..... 482,564 
Ga. éccgvess 11,246,147 Hartford .... 856,251 
Hawaii .... 987,341 Northern ... 97,630 
Idaho .ecses 2,538,890 Hartford .... 223,839 
Illinois ....- 39,637,097 Hartford ....2,549,954 
Ind. ..sseauw 12,634,347 Home ...... 802,464 
Iowa .sctecs 11,444,627 Hartford .... 654,328 
Kansas. ..-«« 8,055,608 National .... 764,554 
Ky. .sceases 8,338,187 Home ...... 762,720 
La. .<cpeaten 8,321,187 Hartford .... 589,564 
Maine ...+.s 5,421,881 Home ....... 406,599 
Md, .is dae 7,260,859 Home ....... 539,724 
Mass. ....-.27,504,688 Home ....... 1,291,029 
Mich. .csccs 18,730,909 Hartford .... 991,273 
Minn, .ccsde 11,870,377 Hartford .... 967,881 
Miss. ......- 6,180,930 Hartford ....1,038,971 
Mo. sids0mild 15,163,677, Home ....... 1,129,065 
Montana .... 3,725,528 Home ....... 328,301 
Neb. osaaeiee 5,655,903 National .... 619,013 
Nevada .c<oe 572,837 Hartford .... 44,606 
New Hamp... 2,871,757 New Hamp... 241,473 
N. Jersey....20,138,490 Home ....... 1,251,916 
N. Mexico... 1,078,667 Hartford .... 89.909 
New York...72,248,690 Home ....... 4,186,214 
N. Carolina.. 8,696,686 Aetna ....... 665,441 
N. Dakota... 3,318,514 St. Paul .... 301,002 
Ohio iaiteGed 27,289,600 Hartford ....1,574,940 
Okla. «sss aes 9,232,320 Aetna ....... 725,606 
Oregon ....- 5,422,115 Home ....... 227,720 
Penn, .iseen 41,601,999 Home ....... 2,271,655 
Rhode Is. ... 3,261,134 Home ....... 149,540 
S. Carolina.. 5,967,558 Hartford .... 418,250 
S. Dakota... 3,176,714 Home ....... 323,181 
Tenn, seen 8,995,702 Home ....... 777,211 
Texas vesnee 22,576,840 Home ...:... 1,428,233 
Utah iveaeen 1,432,899 Utah Home... 112,020 
Vermont ... 1,291,174 Home ....... 81,853 
Va. . enna 9,262,558 Home ....... 599,438 
Wash ccscee 9,640,041 Hartford .... 431,978 
W. Va. .... 6,372,320 Hartford .... 415,778 
Wis. .éecse™ 12,196,874 Hartford .... 626,243 
Wy. «essslbas 1,150,558 Firemen’s F.. 95,423 


There is a report on the street of a 


new plan of reinsurance adopted by 
such companies as the Hartford group 
and the Evans group, which plan, it is 
reported, contemplates doing away with 
specific reinsurance and substituting an 
excess cover, viz: reinsurance of excess 
loss above a fixed figure. 





REPORT ON NORRISTOWN, PA. 





National Board Gives General Summary 
in. That Manufacturing City of 
33,000 Population 





The National Board has issued a long 
report on Norristown, Pa., a city of 
33,000 population, a manufacturing cen- 
ter. In the principal mercantile dis- 
trict the weak construction and inade- 
quate fire fighting facilities make ser- 
ious fires probable, but the low heights 
and fairly wide streets are mitigating 
features, so that the probability of a 
general conflagration is moderate. 
There is no municipal supervision of 
electricity, but underwriters have good 
control over new inside wiring. The 
old electrical work is in poor condition. 





JULY FIRES 





Underwriters Say They Are Heavier 
And More Numerous Than in 
Same Month of 1920 





The loss records of the companies 
show that July, 1921, was worse than 
July, 1920. The biggest loss was the 
Warner-Quinland Asphalt Company in 
Linden, N. J. One company had more 
than $200,000 on this line; another, 
$175,000. One of the biggest groups in 
the country canceled a $35,000 line on 
the risk in June. 





INVITE MOVIE STARS 


Arrangements for the entertainment 
side of the National Association of In- 


surance Agents’ convention at Los 
Angeles the middle of September are 
being brought to the attention of the 
fraternity. Los Angeles and Hollywood, 
home of the movie stars, has all the 
talent in the world. Some of it will 
be exhibited at the get-together dinner 
on September 13. On September 15, 
after a visit to Hollywood, the insur- 
ance men will go through the San Fer- 
nando Valley to Topango Canyon. A 
Wild West show and a barbeque are 
promised. All the delegates will be 
filmed. A big ball is promised to which 
the movie stars will be invited. 


> THE AUTOMOBILE-— 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,724,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
123 William Street, NEW YORK 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 

Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance 

Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
(Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
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Tells Advantages Of 
Writing Varied Lines 
MAY GRANT FULL COVERAGE 





“Aetna-izer” Lists Opportunities Agents 
Have Which Are Denied to Single 
Line Specialists 





Building upon the premise that most 
purchasers of insurance are multiple 
line buyers, requiring protection against 
loss of life and damage to property from 
a wide variety of perils, the Aetna is 
instructing its representatives, through 
“The Aetna-izer,” in the attractive op- 
portunities offered to the multiple line 
agent. For that agent who is equipped 
to write at a single interview coverage 
against a group of diversified risks 
there are splendid chances for advance- 
ment and increased compensation be- 
cause he stands prepared to grant full 
coverage insurance. Such agents have, 
in fact, the moral responsibility of elim- 
inating the possibilities for unprotected 
losses. 

Regarding the advantages of multiple 
lines “The Aetna-izer” says in part: 

“In insurance soliciting, as in any 
other form of selling, specialization is 
sometimes desirable from the stand- 
point of the customer and profitable 
from the standpoint of the agent. In 
the large cities, for example, a specialty 
insurance solicitor might keep con- 


' gtantly and profitably employed on one 


or two lines. It should be remembered, 
however, that such a solicitor must con- 
stantly add to his list of clients in order 
to increase his commission income. 
Generally speaking, and as applied to 
average territory conditions, the exist- 
ing need is not for a one-line specialist 
but for an insurance agent who special- 
izes in broad-gauge insurance service, 
an agent competent to act as an in- 
surance counsellor on matters relating 


to many forms of insurance and surety 
coverage. 

“The outstanding fact which creates 
such a wealth of opportunity for the 
multiple line Aetna agent is that, al- 
most without exception, every buyer of 
insurance or bonds is a buyer, or pros- 
pective buyer, of many different forms 
of protection. Such a buyer may pur- 
chase his life insurance from one agent, 
his fire insurance from another, his 
burglary insurance from another, his 
compensation insurance from another, 
his automobile insurance from still an- 
other—and so on through a long list of 
insurance and bond coverages which 
will, in consequence, be placed with 
many different companies. through 
many different agents. Viewing the 
multiple line situation from the as- 
sured’s angle, contrast the disadvan- 
tages of such a method with that of 
dealing with one absolutely reliable, 
nationally-known insurance organiza- 
tion such as the Aetna, through one 
agent who has convinced him of the 
fact that he may count upon receiving, 
through that agent, valuable advice and 
equally valuable service. 

Why a Buyer Prefers one Agent 


“It is an obvious fact that the more 
insurance lines an agent receives froin 
any one policyholder, the greater the 
incentive to the agent to give that pol- 
icyholder the kind of counsel and kind 
of service which have a real money 
value to the policyholder. Where the 
policyholder deals with many agents, 
each of whom has only a few lines. 
there is no such incentive in the case 
of any one agent. By making it a mat- 
ter of selfish interest to some one agent 
to give him broad-gauge counsel and 
service, the policyholder has taken the 
surest possible means to get the fullest 
measure of return from his expenditures 
for insurance and surety protection. 
That fact largely explains the common 
occurrence of an agent who has written 
some one or two lines for a prominent 
policyholder losing those lines to some 
other agent who handles many other 





Incorporated 1849 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Offices 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


I Liberty Street 








lines for the same policyholder. The 
natural growth of the multiple line 
agent’s business aptly illustrates the 
truth of the biblical statement, “To 
him that hath shall be given,” just as 
the experience of the one-line or few- 
lines agent often exemplifies the re- 
mainder of the statement—‘and from 
him that hath not shall be taken even 
that he seemeth to have.” 

“Before an agent can successfully 
solicit a variety of insurance and sur- 
ety lines, and also before he can prop- 
erly act as an insurance counselor in 
regard to those lines, he must of course 
acquire a working knowledge of thea 
various coverages, rates, underwriting 
requirements, etc. Like any other form 
of worth-while accomplishment, th‘s is 
a step-by-step process. By first mas- 
tering one or two lines, and then grad- 
ually adding others, the task of devel- 
oping into a multiple-line agent be- 
comes relatively simple. 

“It is surprising how naturally a well- 








Actual market value for all securities i 





Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


| | MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


| D. H, Dunham, President 








Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital Er 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 





Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 


Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
‘ John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 260,940 


Net Surplus ...... 449,841 


Total ............$4,006,570 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 








*As of December 31, 192. 








Loyal to friends and loyal agents 





Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


General Marine Managers 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 
2 75 Maiden Lane 











rounded multiple-line business develops. 
Assume, for example, that your first 
transaction with a manufacturer is the 
sale of an accident end health policy, 
or a combination residence policy, cr 
a personal effects floater. Straightwzay 
that manufacturer becomes a logic:l 
prospect for several of the following 
Aetna coverages: compensation: pub- 
lic liability; paymaster and messenge; 
robbery; mercantile safe; check forgery 
and alteration; sprinkler leakage or 
water damage; commercial automobile; 
motor truck contents; parcel post; en- 
gine breakage; riot, insurrection, civil 
commotion and explosion; group dis- 
ability; fidelity bonds. . 

“If your policyholder happens to be 
a merchant, you might have, in add: 
tion to many of the above lines, the 
possibility of soliciting such coverages 
as mercantile open stock or plate glass. 
Similarly the securing of personal lines 
from a banker would lead to opportun- 
ities to solicit bank burglary, bankers’ 
blanket bond, check forgerv and altera- 
tion, fidelity bonds, etc. 

Ambitious Agents Develop Varied Lines 

“Naturally, the soliciting of these 
varied lines pre-supposes a working 
knowledge of the coverages, such an 
understanding being acquired a little 
at a time. Admittedly some policies 
are more difficult to understand an1 
to sell than are others. The tendency 
of many agents, however, is to work 
along certain groovés, to get into a rut, 
to magnify the difficulties, and at the 
same time to underestimate the ulti- 
mate rewards, of soliciting coverages 
with which he is not already familiar. 
It is through these lines, however, that 
the ambitious agent works from an 
average income to one well above the 
average and one which well repays the 
effort required to make them a regular 
part of his working program. 

“To the multiple line agent an inter- 
view becomes a golden opportunity — 
that is, it can be made a golden op- 
portunity if the agent will use many 
of his resources instead of a few. Too 
often a multiple line agent, failing to 
secure some one line which was tlie 
primary object of his call, will fail to 
sound the prospect along other lines. 
Without being tiresome the Aetna 
agent should capitalize the opportunity 
of an interview to suggest many forms 
of desirable protection—thus impress- 
ing on the prospect (1) that, as an 
Aetna agent, he is in a position to han- 
dle practically all of the prospect’s in- 
surance and (2) he is looking at the 
prospect’s insurance problems in a 
broad way and is ready and able to 
render him a broad-gauge advisory 
service along insurance lines.” 





FACTORY INSURANCE TO MOVE 


The office in Hartford of the Factory 
Insurance Association will be moved 
this month from the Hartford Electric 
Light Company’s building, Pear] strect, 
to the third floor of the Willys-Over- 
land building at Asylum and Hurlburt 
street, which property the association 
bought several months ago. H. L. 
Phillips is manager, 444) 
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Best Says It’s Hard 
To Satisfy Everybody 


SAYS HE PLAYS NO FAVORITES 





Flood of Critical Letters Received; 
Tells of $100,000 Libel Suit By 
Casualty Mutual 





Alfred M. Best, publisher of insur- 
ance reports, in a statement in one 
of his papers, denies that he has sold 
out to the mutuals and reciprocals, but 
insists he is playing the game of non- 
partisanship with all insurance inter- 
ests. It is apparent from what he says 
that a number of critical letters have 
been received by him as a result of his 
testimony before the Lockwood-Unter- 
myer committee. He also tells in his 
statement of a $100,000 suit for alleged 
libel which has been brought against 
him. The statement reads: 

“In a business like ours it is perhaps 
naiural that earnest and sincere pev- 
sons should occasionally obtain the 
erroneous impression that we ‘play fav- 
orites’ with respect to individual in- 
surance concerns or whole classes of 
such institutions. 

“Just at that moment we are enjoy- 
ing a rather amusing combination of 
incidents of this sort. 

“Because of testimony—referred to 
elsewhere herewith—given by the editor 
of this paper before the Lockwood com- 
mittee, many old friends of ours among 
stock company officials, and also in 
agency and brokerage circles, have been 
inquiring anxiously whether we have 
sold out, ‘lock, stock and barrel,’ to 
the mutuals and reciprocals. 

“Very recently a mutual casualty 
insurance company sued us for one 
hundred thousand dollars damages for 
alleged libel, because in one of our 
confidential reports we stated that we 
had obtained, from sources which we 
considered reliable, information that 
the financial condition of the company 
in question was such as to prejudice 
the interests of its policyholders. 

“Now comes a letter from the man- 
ager of the oldest and one of the larg- 
est reciprocal insurance exchanges in 
the United States, who says: ‘When 
I took over the management of this 
office I had an open mind as far as 
your organization was concerned, but 
from reading published statements of 
your addresses to our tompetitors, from 
observing you-on public occasions, and 
from your apparent hesitancy to give 
the public . . the customary facts 
concerning our operating details, I am 
somewhat in doubt as to whether or not 
your attitude savors of unfriendliness 
to our class as a whole.’ 

“It has always been considered a sad 
fate to be ground between the upper 
and nether mill-stones, but this appears 
to be a sort of compound mill, with 
three different places to get in bad.” 





TROUBLED BY OIL ON WATER 





Increasing Peril to City Due to Blanket 
on Rivers and Harbor Worries 
Observers 





Oil on water may tend to keep the 
surface smooth but its presence on all 
the waters around New York is having 
a disturbing instead of a soothing effect 
on the minds of insurance men, 

“The entire surface of the river pass- 
ing under Brooklyn Bridge was cov- 
ered with a blanket of oil as I passed 
over on my way to the office this morn- 
ing,” said an adjuster of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. “It looks 
like the recent warnings afforded in 
the burning of the training ship in 
North River and by various other dis- 
astrous experiences are causing oil han- 
dlers to become more reckless instead 
of more careful. 

“What with all this oil on all the 
waters surrounding the city and the 
oil that is being allowed to dribble into 
the sewers from many of the sloppily- 
i See the city faces a serious 

il,’ 














Charter Perpetual 











WHERE IS YOUR TOURISTS’ 
BAGGAGE MARKET ? 


Every vacationist is part of your potential 
market for Tourists’ Baggage Insurance. 
That means that probably three out of every 
five persons you meet on the street will be in 
need of this class of cover before the summer 
is Over. 


Are you taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities for adding to regular premium in- 
come the commission returns that Tourists’ 
Baggage offers? You know that just as little 
drops of water make a mighty ocean, so do 
many small Tourists’ Baggage premiums 
help to produce sizable commission returns. 
And it’s not a difficult cover to sell! 








THE 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


New York Office --. 56 Cedar Street 





FIRE, MARINE AND ALLIED 
BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 





“YOU MAY DELAY, BUT TIME WILL NOT.” 
—Benjamin Franklin. 











Insurance Problems 
in European Exchange 


SUBJECT OF MUCH DISCUSSION 


Manager Sunden-Cullberg Thinks Re- 
Insurance Should Be on Basis of 
Original Currency 





An article on the effect of the fluctua- 
tion in the rates of exchange on the 
modern insurance business, written by 
Alrik Sunden-Cullberg, general man- 
ager of the Nya Hansa and Stella in- 
surance companies, and circulated by 
the “Scandinavian Insurance Maga- 
zine” has attracted some attention 
among New York underwriters. The 
same issue contains much on the ex- 
change question which is one of the 
most important in Europe. His conclu- 
sion follows: 

“As long as we have not obtained a 
genuine peace we cannot hope for stab- 
ilized currencies and must, therefore, 
put up with the difficulties and meet 
them by using the system, giving us 
the greatest possible protection against 
undue losses on the rates of exchange, 
viz.: reinsurance of business on the 
basis of the original currency.” 

The writer says that exchange dis- 
advantages have sought to be counter- 
acted by inserting in certain American 
treaties a clause to the effect that the 
settlement of both premiums and losses 
shall be made at the current rates of 
exchange. For quota treaties this is 
all very well, he says, but for excess 
treaties it does not work satisfactorily 
as it permits speculation to the detri- 
ment of the re-insurer. It enables him 
to hasten or delay the settlement of the 
re-insurance. 

450 Ledger Accounts 

The writer also points out that the 
war has greatly increased the number 
of currencies in Europe. There are at 
least thirty different currencies there 
now, and he points out: “Nowadays, a 
company doing marine insurance in, 
say, fifteen currencies and having thir- 
ty re-insurers, will thus be in need of 
450 ledger accounts. At the end of the 
business year we shall have to re-caleu- 
late the different currencies at a rate 
of exchange valid the last day in our 
business year, and then transfer the 
figures to our general ledger for home 
business, thus obtaining a picture of 
the result of the company’s total busi- 
ness.” 

Here is a little example of exchange 
difficulties given by Mr. Sunden-Cull- 
berg, an Austrian insurance company 
being in debt to a Swedish insurance 
company: 

I BR ead ceaice’s Swd. Kr. 
or at a rate of ex- 

change of 1,40..... Aust, Kr. 
Granted Respite 

against 5 per cent 

interest Debt + in- 

terest, ultimo 1920,.Swd. Kr. 
or at a rate of ex- 

change of 0,01..... Aust. Kr. 4,020,300 
instead of (pre war 

oe 8S Saree -- 


30,000 
42,000 


40,203 


56,284 





ELECT NEW OFFICERS 
At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Baltimore American 
Fire, Louis H. Usther, Jr., for many 
years connected with the agency de- 
partment of the company, was elected 
vice-president of the company. 
Edward Cook was elected secretary 
to succeed Robert W. MacDonald. Mr. 
MacDonald has been secretary of the 
company for some years past and in 
view of his faithful services, he was 
retired under a pension. 





GET ABEILLE FIRE 

Rourke & Canning, Inc., have been 
appointed Brooklyn Western Agents of 
the Abeille Fire. The office also rep- 
resents Millers National, Federal of 
New Jersey, Imperial, North American 
National, State of Liverpool and auto- 
mobile department of the Sterling. 
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To Bring Individual the'tioyas are permitied to underwrite eed ner ae 
Suits Against Lloyds a ee clients of the Slade office 
LAWYER SLADE NOW IN LONDON 38, {iis case are Mrs. Rstelle Wallach, Royal Exchange Assu rance 
His Office Says ‘These Underwriters McGill’ ‘Both of them had policies in 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Can’t Be Sued Here; $15,000 
Compromise Offered 





Maxwell Slade, of Slade & Slade, 
lawyers at 200 Broadway, New York 
City, arrived in London this week on 
the “Aquitania” for the purpose of in- 
stituting individual suits against mem- 
bers of London Lloyds, growing out of 
the failure of London Lloyds to settle 
claims of two Slade & Slade clients in 
a@ manner that they regarded as satis- 
factory. At the same time Slade & 
Slade are pushing an action brought in 
the Supreme Court of this county 
against the New Jersey Brokers Agen- 
cy, Inc., and J. Hipwell, alleged by 
Slade & Slade to be representatives 
of the London Lloyds. 

Slade & Slade are going to the mat 
on this proposition and are not only 
going to collect what they can in the 
London courts but they have begun an 
investigation of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Department as to why the New 
Jersey Brokers Agency, Inc., is permi*- 
ted to issue binding receipts in New 
York State for Lloyds. 

Lioyds a Puzzle 

David Slade, of Slade & Slade, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter this week 
that the Lloyds proposition has been a 
puzzle to him for years. He declares 
that these insurance carriers pay no 
taxes, are not legally permitted to do 
business, and yet, they manage to pile 
up a volume of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of premiums every year de- 
spite the opposition of various agents’ 
associations and others who have been 
fighting the Lloyds proposition. 

Mr. Slade says it is impossible to sue 
Lloyds in this country, but some suits 
have been brought in England. He does 
not understand why regulations for the 


suring them against burglary, larceny 
and theft. The policy of Mrs. Wallach 
was for $83,000; that of Mrs. McGill for 
$27,000. In August, 1920, a burglary 
was committed in New Rochelle in 
which jewelry, furs and other articles 
alleged to be valued at $43,000, the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Wallach, and $17,000, the 
property of Mrs. McGill, were stolen. 
Both of the women were examined and 
swore to the extent and validity of the 
loss.. The binding receipts had been 
issued by the New Jersey Brokers 
Agency, Inc., and signed by J. Hipwell, 
and Mr. Hipwell was at the first exam- 
ination. Nothing happend for a while 
and finally when a cable was sent to 
London asking when the loss would be 
paid, one was received from Morgan 
Lyons & Company, representatives of 
Lloyds, announcing that the matter 
would be handled by Toplis & Harding, 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, who are 
the adjusters for Lloyds in this country. 
Toplis & Harding offered to settle the 
matter for $15,000, which offer was re- 
fused. Mr. Lutrell, of Toplis & Hard- 
ing, filed a report in London, in which 
he is understood to have recommended 
that no more than $15,000 be paid for 
the loss. Slade & Slade offered to have 
the case arbitrated before a judge, 
which offer they say was refused. 

in the meantime, Hipwell maintained 
that he was not a representative of the 
Lloyds although he had signed the bind- 
ing receipt, and he refused to accept 
service in the case. Mr. Slade says his 
office was formerly that of Morgan 
Lyons & Co. 

Not Authorized in New Jersey 


C. A. Gough, assistant deputy com- 
missioner of insurance of New Jersey, 
had written a letter to Slade & Slade 
in which he says: “You are informed 
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that the Lloyds of London have not 
been authorized by this department to 
transact business in New Jersey; and 
we are not aware that they have an 
agent in this state for a service of 
process or otherwise.” 

Slade & Slade brought an action in 
the Supreme Court of New York against 
the New Jersey Brokers Agency, Inc., 
in which the latter demurred to the 
complaint. Judge Platzek overruled 
the demur. The case is still pending. 

Copy of Binding Receipt 

Exhibit A of this case is the binding 
receipt which reads as follows: 
Underwriters at “Lioyd’s,” 

England 

Amount $20,500; rate, 1 per cent; 
premium, $205. Correspondents, 76 
Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J.: 
cable address, Groswalyo. 

Whereas, Mrs. Gertrude A. Magill of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., hereinafter called 


London 


the assured has paid the sum of $205.00 
premium or consideration to us, for a 
policy of insurance with the underwrit- 
ers at Lloyd’s, London, for an amount of 
$20,500, this binding receipt is to insure 
and cover personal jewelry and effects 





BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1920 
NO | Sidts casttccesctvctespbewod $2,297 350.46 
DIOR a Sass cncnsqceseds ctnd 1,517,850.59 
Surplus in United States...... $ 779,499.57 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1919, 
| re a eee $26,935,071.80 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 


It’s the personal equation that counts most 


Financial strength and a country wide or- 
ganization are important, yet not sufficient. 


cy 


For a friendly, man to man contact helps 
to solve difficulties, increases opportunities for 
growth, and makes the Road of Commerce a 
pleasant one to travel. 


HOME OFFICE 


The Men Behind the Maryland 


We therefore invite agents and brokers to 
place their Casualty and Surety business with 
our Nationally Known Organization and prove 
this from personal experience. 


We maintain 64 Branch Claim Divisions, 
have 85 Boiler and Fly-Wheel Inspectors, 55 
Safety Engineers, 64 Pay Roll Auditors; all 
working to the same end—the giving of real i 
service. 


BALTIMORE 
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as per schedule, against all risks as 
per policy to come. Excluding wear, 
tear and deterioration of personal ef- 
fects, which are also subject to $25 de- 
ductible of each and every claim policy 
subject to 100 per cent co-insurance 
clause on items not specifically insured. 
Warranted no professional talent. 

The said insurance commencing with 
noon of the 6th day of May, 1920 and 
ending with noon of the 6th day of May. 
1921. 

This binding receipt is issued pend- 
ing the delivery of the policy when this 
binding receipt becomes null and void. 

This binding receipt is also issued 
subject to the representations made in 
the application furnished to us-and said 
application is to be considered as form- 
ing a part of this binding receipt. 

In the event of any claim being made 
hereunder the assured shall give as 
quickly as possible written notice there- 
of, together with the fullest particulars 
possible to The New Jersey Brokers 
Agency, Ine., per for underwriters, 
J. Hipwell. 

This binding receipt is not valid and 
all insurance under same becomes null 
and void unless the premium is paid 
to this office within thirty days from 
date of this binder. Executed at Jersey 
City, N. J., June 6. 





QUARTER OF A CENTURY OLD 


The United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company is marking its 25th anni- 
versary this week, having begun busi- 
ness August 1, 1896. 

The Company was founded in 1896 
by John R. Bland, who is the president. 
The United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company has had a remarkabie 
growth in the surety and casualty busi- 
ness and in 1920 wrote over $25,000,000 
in premiums. The Company’s resources 
exceed $32,000,000. 

A number of congratulatory letters 
and telegrams from all over the United 
States and Canada have poured in on 
Mr. Bland. There are about 15,000 rep- 
resentatives in this country and Canada. 


Report on Secondary 
Sprinkler Systems 


ISSUED BY N. F. P. A. QUARTERLY 





Tells Story of Glue Factory, Mercan- 
tile Risk and Printing Estab- 
lishment Fires 





In the quarterly of the National Fire 
Protection Association, just issued, an 
interesting article appears on secondary 
supplies for sprinkler systems. A few 
typical fires where a secondary water 
supply was a factor are described be- 
low: 

Glue Factory: The fire took place in 
a-hide glue works and would have re- 
sulted in a considerable loss if it had 
not been for the secondary sprinkler 
supply. Lightning struck the roof of 
the cooler house while the workmen 
were at lunch. The blowers were im- 
mediately shut down and the fire pump 
started. The gravity tank, which was 
the primary supply, had been emptied 
during the forenoon so that the circu- 
lating heater connection could be re- 
paired. It was noticed that no water 
was coming from the sprinklers al- 
though the steam pumps had been start- 
ed. It was found that a drain valve 
was open and as soon as this was closed 
a pressure of 60 to 80 pounds was ob- 
tained. The fire had already destroyed 
the monitor of the cooler house and 
was burning the roof of monitor at 
front of the glue-spreading room. The 
sprinklers soon checked the fire and it 
was subsequently extinguished with 
hose streams. 211 sprinkler heads open- 
ed and the three service pumps aggre- 
gating about 1,400 gallons per minute 
pumping capacity kept up a heavy flow 
after the drain was closed. 

Mercantile: Fire occurred in a retail 
clothing store late. in the afternoon. 
It is believed to have been set by an in- 
cendiary and the primary supply to 


the sprinklers had been purposely shut 
off. The fire started in the basement 
and had gained considerable headway 
when the fire department connected 
to a steamer connection and pumped 
water into the sprinkler system, ex- 
tinguishing the fire. All of the twenty- 
two sprinklers in the basement had 
opened. 

Printing Establishment: Fire started 
from unknown cause in a shipping shed 
adjoining the varnish machine building. 
It was burning fiercely when noticed 
by the watchman, who promptly noti- 
fied the fire department. When they 
arrived the fire was being driven by a 
strong wind and had completely envel- 
oped the outside of one end of the var- 
nish machine building. The firemen 
after a hard fight succeeded in getting 
the fire under control. In the meantime, 
ten sprinklers in varnish machine build- 
ing, four in the cutting and folding 
building, and one in the ink-mixing 
building were operating and kept the 
fire out. This is quite worthy of note, 
as the fire was intense, the roof and 
walls being almost burned through 
from the outside, and yet the contents 
were practically untouched. The light 
wood roof beams were not even 
scorched except at the eaves, where the 
fire worked along about one foot on 
each side. 





RECIPROCAL AGENT IS ARRESTED 


The Massachusetts state police have 
placed under arrest in Lynn, Paul Dil- 
lon, vice-president of the United Shoe 
Manufacturers Reciprocal Indemnity 
Exchange, of Kansas City, for alleged 
violation of paragraph 160 of the in- 
surance law, which forbids negotiating 
insurance in an unlicensed foreign 
company. 

It is charged that Vice-President 
Dillon has been insuring shoe factories 
in Lynn, Salem, Beverly, and other 
cities. 

The case will come up later in the 
Lynn court. 


Confer Today With 
Phillips About Rates 


UNIFORMITY IN THIS STATE 





Conference Rating Committee Repre- 
senting Three Associations; Dean 
Schedule Gossip on Street 





One of the most important rate con- 
ferences in the history of New York 
State fire insurance will be held today 
at the Insurance Department when 
Superintendent Phillips will meet the 
companies’ jconference committee on 
rating association matters, and there 
will be presented a plan for uniform 
rating in the state. The conference 
committee will represent all the rating 
associations upon this occasion except 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

A report has been circulated along 
William Street that some underwriters 
favor putting the Dean Schedule, (in 
use in many states of the union,) into 
effect here. Some other underwriters 
object to this on the ground of cost, 
saying that to adopt the Dean Sched- 
ule in this state would mean an un- 
usually heavy expenditure. 





MARINE BOARDS MOVE 


The Board of Underwriters of New 
York, composed of the National Board 
of Marine Underwriters and the old 
Board of Marine Underwriters located 
for many years at 49 Wall Street, 
moved Monday into its new headquar- 
ters at 25 South William Street. Al- 
though the amalgamation of the two 
marine loss reporting, surveying and 
inspection boards became operative in 
June, they were unable to procure offi- 
ces sufficiently spacious to house the 
entire personnel until the first of this 
month. The National. Board offices at 
44 Beaver Street, now vacated, were 
deemed too small to prove satisfactory. 
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59 John Street, New York 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited 


Local Department, 100 William St. 


~ Norwich Union Indemnity Company 


. 45 John Street, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


Agents who sell Norwich Union policies are offering 
their patrons contracts upon which they can rely. The 
Norwich Union has won its prestige by over a centu- 
ry’s demonstration of this fact. 


J. G. Mays, Secretary i 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- | 
tan District 
Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 
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How Film Insurance 
“Growed Like Topsy” 


PRODUCERS WIN CONFIDENCE 





High Values of Pictures Now Before 
Public Discussed By Reuben Sam- 
uels, Broker for Leading Producers 





It cost three-quarters of a million 
dollars. to manufacture the master 
negative of the moving picture “Man, 
Woman and Marriage,” the current 
success produced at the Hollywood 
studios of Joseph M. Schenck, and in- 
surance protection for the full amount 
was secured. Half-million dollar pro- 
ductions are by no means uncommon, 
the more elaborate pictures of the class 
featuring Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks and William S. Hart, usu- 
ally approaching and sometimes ex- 
ceeding that sum. “The Golum,” the 
artistic picture which is drawing heav- 
ily to the Criterion, also is said to 
have cost $500,000 to film. 

Exact figures are hard to obtain on 
any particular picture, but according 
to persons who should be well qualified 
to know what they are talking about, 
even these high marks were exceeded in 
the case of “Way Down East,” which 
it is claimed cost a round million dol 
lars to prepare for the screen. 

The phenomenal growth of this in- 
dustry, a baby in age but a giant in 
size, being indeed, the fourth largest 
business in the world today, is a sub- 
ject of great interest from any angle, 
but none more so than from the stand- 
point of insurance, without whose pro- 
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tection such increase would not have 
been possible. And there is no insur- 
ance man in a position to know more 
about this development than the head 
of the brokerage firm of Samuel Reu- 
bens, Inc., 119 Fulton Street, which 
has made a specialty of this line and 
now handles approximately $6,000,000 
of fire insurance for one moving pic- 
ture interest, and all told insures about 
$10,000,000 worth of negatives. Arthur 
W. Stebbins, junior partner and vice- 
president and treasurer of the firm has 
been closely identified with the cinema 
end of the business, and late last year 
he visited Los Angeles and established 
connections for placing business for 
their clients through The Behrendt- 
Levy Co., who also are general agents 
for the Royal Indemnity. Mr. Steb- 
bins’ uncle is the husband of Norma 
Talmadge. 

Application by Adolph Zukor, about 
ten years ago, for $3,000 on a film 
owned by him was the small beginning 
from which this big business has 
sprung. Mr. Samuels had handled Mr. 
Zukor’s insurance interests when the 
latter was in the coat and suit business 
and those of Marcus Loew when he was 
a furrier. It was only natural that on 
entering the picture game they should 
bring their insurance problems to him. 
But it was harder to secure $3,000 on 
this first film than it would be now to 
place a million on a production of the 
top-notch class today. Mr. Stebbins 
was obliged to visit every important 


William Street office before he found six 
companies willing to nibble to the ex- 
tent of $500 each. Today several com- 
panies will write from $50,000 to 
$200,000 on a single film risk. 

It is because the moving picture pro- 
ducers have done all possible to make 
their business safe that this confidence 
has grown. At the inception moving 
picture production plants were of 
course very primitive affairs, whereas 
now some of the leading studios hold 
rank as being in the highest class of 
safety-construction and equipment. Es- 
pecially notable in this connection is 
the Famous Players’ plant on Long 
Island, which Mr. Samuels says is ac- 
corded the lowest rate ever secured by 
a cinema production plant, because 
every recommendation of the Samuels 
engineering department has been fol- 
lowed in its construction and equip- 
ment. Other producers who are prompt 
to seize on all the insurance advanta- 
ges given by “safety first and all the 
time” measures are the Metro, Selz- 
nick, Norma Talmadge and several of 
the other leading concerns, who are cli- 
ents of this brokerage firm. 

Usually a film has only about two 
years of “life,” it was explained, and 
the insurance on the master negative 
is on a sliding scale, being reduced 
from month to month from the initial 
“peak,” until it reaches a very small 
amount or is completely wiped out. 
However, there are some interesting 
exceptions to this rule, these being in 


cases where the stars are becoming in- 
creasingly instead of decreasingly pop- 
ular. Norma Talmadge pictures, for 
instance, are said to be the “older th: 
better,” for when‘they were first made 
she was not nearly so popular as ai 
present. Old Pickford and Fairbank; 
and Fatty Arbuckle pictures also are 
gaining steadily in value, it was statec 
the master negatives being of. greater 
value than the sums for which the 
are insured. 

Among the numerous insurance line 
connected with moving pictures whic 
are handled by this brokerage firn 
none are more fascinating than the 
health and accident policies written 01 
performers. The rates vary accordiny 
to the sort of stunts they are calle! 
upon to perform in the carrying out o/ 
the plot of the plays in which they are 
engaged, and according to the locations 
in which they are to work and the 
safety of the studios to which they are 
attached. The Samuels firm had a 
health and accident policy on Olive 
Thomas at the time that movie star 
was killed in Europe and collected the 
full amount for her estate. 





ELY RETURNS FROM TRIP 


Edmund Ely, manager of the auto- 
mobile and aircraft departments of th> 
Aetna, 2t 100 William Street, has re- 
turned to his office from an extendeil 
business trip. While he was away he 
visited Farmington, Conn., to attend 1 
meeting of the Rating Committee. 
Later he went to Detroit where he was 
present at a conference of automobile 
manufacturers and insurance men. Mr. 
Ely is actively interested in the solv- 
ing of the automobile insurance prob 
lem as well as being an energetic 
worker for an intelligent development 
of aviation insurance. 





E. P. Murphy & Co., Inc., is the 
name of a new insurance agency an'l 
brokerage firm for which a charter has 
been filed in Wilmington, Del. 
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Prevent Auto Thefts 
By State Title Laws 


HAS SANE’ METHOD 


Heavy Fines and Long Imprisonment 
for Offenders; Owner Must Show 
Clear Title 


MICHIGAN 





The legislature of Michigan has en- 
acted a law which, if efficiently admin- 
istered, Will make the theft of an auto- 
mobile or other motor vehicle a rare 
occurrence. The severe penalties in the 
form of heavy fines and long prison 
terms should soon clear the State of 
auto thieves and those others who 
thrive on crooked business in connec- 
tion with the stolen property, 

This act took effect on July 1, 1921, 


and the experience of Michigan will be - 


closely observed by persons everywhere 
who are interested in curbing, if not 
eradicating, the constantly growing 
evil of. automobile thefts. At.least a 
year must elapse before the law can 
really begin to accomplish its” pur- 
pose, aS this paragraph from the ex- 
planation of Charles J. DeLand, Secre- 
tary of State, will indicate: 

“After July 1, 1922, no certificate of 
registration of any vehicle, or number 
plates therefore, whether original is- 
sues or duplicate issues, will be issued 
by the Secretary of State unless the 
applicant therefor shall, at the same 
time, make application for, and be 
granted, an official certificate of title, 
or the applicant shall present satisfac- 
tory evidence that such a certificate 
covering the motor vehicle has been 
previously issued to the applicant.” 


The “Law relating to protection of. 


title of motor vehicle” is enacted to 
protect the title of all motor vehicles 
within Michigan, to provide the ‘neces- 
sary certificates and evidence of regis- 
tration and to provide for. the regula- 
tion and licensing of certain dealers in 
used and second-hand vehicles. 


Certificate Necessary 
It prohibits the operation of a motor 
vehicle without the securing of the cer- 
tificate of title, and after October 1, 
1921, the following procedure accord- 
ing to section 3, will be in order: “In 
the event of the sale or other transfer 


of the ownership of a motor vehicle for . 


which a certificate of title has been is- 
sued, the holder of such certificate 
shall endorse on the back of the same 
an assignment thereof with warranty 
of title in form printed thereon with a 
statement of all Hens or encumbrances 
on said motor vehicle, and deliver the 
same to the purchaser or transferee at 
the time of delivery to him of such 
motor vehicle.” +The purchaser or 
transferee must then present the cer- 
tificate to the Secretary of State and 
a new certificate will be issued to the 
assignee. Later it must be returned to 
the Secretary and filed. 


Has Heavy Penalties 

Another section of the law has teeth 
in it and should be the best preventive 
against auto thefts; this is the extract 
referred to: “After October 1, 1921, any 
person who sells a motor vehicle with- 
out complying with the requirements of 
section three shall be guilty of a felony 
and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
one thousand dollars, or by imprison- 
-" for not more than ten years, or 

Oth.” 

Section 9 goes still further and pro- 
Vides a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment 
for ten years, or both, as a penalty for 
Making false statements in the appli- 
cation for a certificate or in an assign- 
ment, or for aiding in the passing of 
title of a vehicle which the person 
knows or has reason to believe has been 
Stolen, or for having in his possession 
any motor vehicle which he knows or 
has reason to. believe has been stolen. 
Section 12 provides the same penalty for 
forging or altering any certificate or 
assignment, or for having in his pos- 


. Session or using a certificate or assign- 


Putnam Writes Old 
Friends in Association 


WANTS TO KEEP IN. TOUCH 





Tells of His New Post, Manager of 
John Hancock’s Department of 
Publicity 





Henry H. Putnam, former secretary 
of the National Associaiion of Insur- 
ance Agents, and now manager of the 
Department of Publicity of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, has written to his 
friends in the National Association this 
letter: 


To My Friends in the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents: 

As you may already have !earned, 

I have become connected with the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston as Man- 
ager of its Department of Pub- 
licity. Though I have thus left the 
field of my direct connection with 
agency organization activities, | am 
reluctant to lose touch with old 
friends in the agency field. I hope, 
therefore, you will not forget that 
“Putnam” is at home at the ad- 
dress below, where ‘you will be 
Made most welcome. 

The work of my department will 
bring me so generally in touch with 
insurance interests the country 
over that it will be especially in- 
teresting to hear from you, and I 
shall be glad of the opportunity to 
be of service to you at all times. 
Mr. Putnam was secretary of the as- 

sociation for many years, and was the 
founder of the American Agency Bulle- 
tin, and has many friends in the organ- 
ization, particularly among the veteran 
members. ‘ 





PRUDENTIAL FIRE FORMED 

The Prudential Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Jersey City, has been incor- 
porated. John E. King is statutory 
agent, and the capital stock authorize 
is $100,000 in $10 shares. The com- 
pany will write fire, lightning, tempest, 
bombardment, invasion, civil war and 
explosion lines. 

William E. Sharot, R. Cohen, William 
Webb, W. B. Gourlay, William K. Camp- 
bell, Charles A. Johnston, G. N. Ben- 
nett, J. Spiel, H. Homer Dalby and 
Harris L. Greene are the incorporators. 








ment which he has reason to believe 
has been forged or altered. 

“Dealers in second-hand or used motor 
vehicles must obtain a license which is 
to be renewed annually. A record of 
sales, purchases, or exchanges, etc., of 
all second-hand vehicles or parts there- 
of shall be kept by each licensee, which 
record shall. give the description of such 
vehicles or parts and give the name and 
address of the seller, purchaser, and 
alleged owner from whom the car was 
purchased. Dealers must also possess 
a duly assigned certificate of title from 
the owner of said motor vehicle.” 


Surplus 








Values Are Declining 








UMBLING prices on buildings, merchandise stocks, 
household furniture, factory machinery and equip- 
ment, raw materials, farm products, and last, but notoleast, 
the OMNIPRESENT AUTOMOBILE, demand a radical 


readjustment of insurance. 


T’S the shrewd, forward-looking agent who is 





paying more than he can 


cautioning his client against the folly of 


collect, just as 


eighteen months ago you watched for short in- 
surance in your anxiety to increase your premium 


income and fully protect his interests. 


Such suggestions are vital. 
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| Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 


Policyholders will appreciate them. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000 














“The Federation News” 
Takes Insurance Ads 


FOR YEARS DID NOT DO S80 








Follows Footsteps of Insurance Agents 
and Life Underwriters Which 
Publish Papers : 





The Insurance Federation of Amer- 
ica, Inc., which is publishing “The Fed- 
eration News,” did not take advertise- 
ments for that paper during ihe eariy 
days of its publication, and at one time 
its officers said that it would not do so. 
This policy has been changed, and the 
July issue contains advertisements by 
the following insurance companies: 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Globe & 
Rutgers, Zurich General, Old Line Life, 
Maryland Casualty, London Guarantee 
& Accident, Columbia Casualty, Pre- 
ferred Accident, Star Insurance Com- 








Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 
capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 


Surplus Line Department. 
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“ INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





pany of America, Great Northern Life, 
Royal Indemnity, Peninsular Fire Pen- 
insular Casualty. 

Among some other asseciation organs 
which print advertisements are the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Casualty Actuarial & Statisti- 
cal Society and Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Some insurance editors feel that the 
acceptance of advertisements places the 
associations in direct competition with 
insurance newspapers. There are stiil 
quite a few associations in the busincss 
which do not issue periodicals of any 
kind. 





RECIPROCAL ASSOCIATION 





Paul R. Goddard, of Bull-Dog Auto In- 
demnity, President; H. G. Rock- 
wood, Springfield, Secretary 





At a meeting held in Bloomington, 
Illinois, on Saturday, July 23rd, by the 
leading reciprocal associations of Illi- 
nois and Indiana, writing automobile in- 
surance only, a reorganization of the 
National Association of Reciprocal In- 
surance Exchanges was effected, and 
the name changed to the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Inter-Insurers. 

Springfield, Ill.. was made permanent 
headquarters, and it is the purpose of 
the Association to secure a General 
Manager and a publicity man to extend 
the influence of reciprocal automobile 
insurance. 

Paul R. Goddard, president of the 
Bull Dog Auto Indemnity Insurance As- 
sociation, of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent; C. J. Allyea, of the Belt Automo- 
bile Indemnity Association of El Paso, 
Illinois, vice-president; and H. G. Rock- 
wood, of the Continental Auto Insurance 
Association, Springfield, Ill., secretary 
and treasurer. , 





TO ENTER CANADA 
It is reported that. several more 
British fire insurance companies are to 
enter the Canadian field. 
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Union-Western Bureau 
Compromise Details 


DEFINES MIXED AGENCIES 





Status of Bank Agencies, Mergers, 
Sale of Agency Explained; Har- 
mony Now Prevails 





Details of the joint agreement of the 
Union and Western Insurance Bureau, 
settling their differences, is of wide in- 
terest to insurance agents as in the 
compromise new rules as to bank agen- 
cies and sales and mergers of agencies 
as well as other points were fixed. 
Some of the new rules follow: 

Bank Agencies 

“1. Where the agency stands in the 
name of the bank itself or the bank 
receives the compensation, the classi- 
fication of the agency shall be deter- 
mined by the class of companies rep- 
resented; that is to say, where the bank 
itself receives the compensation and 
the companies represented are Union, 
the agency is Union, and Bureau com- 
panies shall not enter the bank or ap- 
point anyone in the bank; where the 
bank itself receives the compensation 
and the companies represented are 
Bureau, the agency shall be Bureau, 
and Union companies shall not enter 
the bank or appoint anyone in the 
bank; where the bank represents both 
classes of companies—that is, Union 
and .Bureau—and itself receives the 
commission, the agency shall be classed 
as mixed and no Bureau company shall 
appoint anyone in the bank except on 
the mixed scale of commission. 

“2. Where on August 1, 1921, a bu- 
reau company or companies had as an 
agent an officer or employe of 2 bank, 
himseif receiving the commissions, and 
a union company or companies had 
another officer or employe of. the same 
bank, himself receiving the commis- 
sions, each class of companies shall be 
permitted to continue to pay to its 
agent the compensation theretofore al- 
lowed by its own organization, but no 
bureau company shall appoint another 
officer or employe of the bank, except 
upon the mixed scale of commission, 
except that nothing herein shall pre- 
vent bureau companies from appoint- 
ing another officer or emiploye of the 
bank upon bureau scale of commission 
providing the existing officer or em- 
ploye (representing bureau companies) 
retires from the service of the bank or 
the insurance business. 

“3. Where on August 1, 1921, both 
union and bureau companies had as an 
agent an officer or employe of the bank 
who himself receives the compensation, 
no bureau company shall thereafter ap- 
point another officer or employe of the 
bank except upon the mixed scale of 
commission. 

“4. On and after August 1, 1921, 
where a union company had as an agent 
an officer or employe of the bank who 
himself receives the compensation, no 
bureau company shall appoint another 
officer or emvloye of the bank except 
upon the mixed scale of commission. 

“5. On and after August 1, 1921, 
where a bureau company ,has as an 
agent an officer or employe of the bank 
who himself receives the commission, 
and thereafter a union company ap- 
points another officer or employe of the 
bank who himself receives the commis- 
sion, the bureau company can continue 
to pay the bureau scale and the union 
company the union scale. 

“Note—in case of chain or branch 
banks, each bank or branch shall be 
considered a separate agency unit when 
located in separate towns. 

Sale of Agencies 

“6. On and after August 1, 1921, 
where a union agency p a bu- 
reau agency, the compensation of both 
classes of companies snall be the mixed 
scale as heretofore. 

“7, On and after August 1, 1921, 
where a bureau agency purchases a 
union agency, the bureau companies 


can continue to pay the bureau scale 
and the union companies shall pay the 
union scale. 
Definition of Sale of Agency 

“8. A sale is defined as the disposi- 
tion by one agent to another of his 
good will, and expirations of the agency 
sold to the purchasing agent for ap- 
propriate valuable consideration, the 
selling agent retiring. 

Merger of Agencies 

“9. In all cases of merged agencies 
coming within the definition of the con- 
ference agreement, such merged agen- 
cies shall be declared to be mixed, and 
the mixed scale of commission shall 


apply. 
“Note—All mergers of agencies 


‘shall be immediately reported to the 


conference committee by the interested 
companies, and the good faith of any 
such arrangement shall be subject to 
the final decision of that body. 
Definition of Merger of Agencies 

“10. A merger of agencies is defined 
as being the merging of two or more 
agencies of opposite classifications 
(union or bureau) wherein one or more 
individuals of each agency, connected 
at the time of the merger as agents 
with the agencies merged, shall be as- 
sociated as partners or owners in the 
merged agency .and where the merger 
comprises the entire fire insurance busi- 
ness of the merged agencies. - 
Penalty for One Class of Companie 

Wrongfully Entering Agencies of the 

Other Class Either Direct or Through 

Sale or Merger. 

“11. Any company found guilty by 
the joint conference committee of en- 
tering an agency in violation of confer- 
ence rules—whether such action was a 
wilful or unintentional violation—shall 
within thirty days of notice from the 
joint conference committee withdraw 
from such agency and within said thirty 
days shall cancel all its policies in force 
and written by such agency refunding 
the unearned premiums upon a pro rate 
basis without deductions for agent’s 
commission. 

“It is further provided that any com- 
pany adjudged to have wrongfully en- 
tered an agency shall not, without ap- 
proval of the conference committee in 
each case, re-enter such agency during 
the term of three years from the date 
of its enforced withdrawal therefrom. 

“A company found guilty of wrong- 
fully entering an agency shall have 
the right of rehearing before the full 
committee, present in person, provided 
it requests such rehearing within 15 
days of the receipt of notice of the de- 
cision of the committee. If the deci- 
sion of the committee is reaffirmed, 
the guilty company shall comply with 
the rule within 30 days of notice of said 
reaffirmation. 

“12. Any legislation now a part of 
the conference agreement in conflict 
with any of the foregoing is hereby 
repealed.” 


WILMINGTON FIRM INCORPORATES 

Gillett & Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
have incorporated to do a general in- 
surance and brokerage business with 
$250,000 capital. 








George W. Blossom, of Fred S. James 
& Co., visited the New York branch 
this week. 


TO ASSIST HOSPITAL DRIVE 





Insurance Men Interested In Building 
Program of Broad Street Hospital; 
Joyce Heads Committee 





William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company, presided at 
a meeting of the insurance division of 
the Downtown Hospital Association 
held at the Recess Club last week. The 
subject discussed was the relation be- 
tween the hospital and the insurance 
company. 

The committee, of which Mr. Joyce is 
chairman, will assist in the campaign, 
which began on August 1, to raise a 
fund of $1,000,000 to complete the build- 
ing program of the Broad Street Hospi- 
tal. E. A. St. John, vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety; and O. Kirkby, of Wil- 
cox, Peck & Hughes, chairman of the 


marine insurance group, will assist Mr. 
Joyce. 





Charles H. Willoughby, Executive 
Secretary of the Insurance Federation 
of New York State, visited several 
cities and towns in New York State 
during July. 








SOUND, 





CASH CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


Ure 


danuary 1,192! 
$.1.750,000.00 
$ 10,277.226.70 


LIABILITIES. Except Capital $ 5.905.643.86 


NET SURPLUS 


$ 2,623.582.84 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $ 4,575.582.84 

















TOTAL ASSETS - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS - 


O. J. PRIOR, President 


| INCORPORATED 1868 


. » Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


1921 


$1,559,363.71 
935,524. 


623,839.01 
W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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Ekern Asks Tax Repeal 
Before Congress Body 


MUTUAL LAWYER’S ARGUMENT 





But Upon This Occasion He Pleads for 
Stock Company Policyholder 
as Well 





Repeal of the tax on insurance pre- 
miums was asked of the House Ways 
and Means Committee last week by 
Herman L. Ekern, who appeared in the 
interests of the Federation of Mutual 
and Fire Insurance Companies, the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies, and the National Association of 
Mutual Companies. These four organ- 
izations, he told the committee in in- 
troducing his subject, include in their 
membership about eight hundred of the 
2,200 American mutual insurance com- 
panies. 

While he appeared to request the 
repeal of the premium tax on behalf 
of the mutuals, Mr. Ekern said, the 
stock companies were equally anxious 
that the tax be lifted. “They believe 
that a tax on insurance premiums is a 
very unfortunate and uneconomical 
tax,” he said, in discussing the stock 
companies’ attitude on the question. 

“The Government makes the insur- 
ance companies tax collectors because, 
of course, everybody understands that 
all insurance is mutual and that the 
cost of paying the losses and the ex- 
pense of conducting the business is 
taken from what the policyholders put 
into the pot and distributed in that 
way, very much like the business of 
a bank. 

“The companies throughout the coun- 
try, a8 @ whole, the stock companies 
doing a great mass of the business and 
the other companies, have an average 
expense of about forty cents for each 
dollar collected from the policyholders. 
That is true in the case of the fire, 
casualty and marine insurance compa- 
nies, but it is not true in the case of 
life insurance companies, because there 
the ratio is different. That means that 
in collecting the $13,000,000 the Gov- 
ernment gets out of the fire, marine 
and casualty insurance companies the 
policyholder is compelled to pay con- 
siderably over $20,000,000. because in 
collecting a dollar which produces 60 
cents for the Government they are col- 
lecting $167 from the policyholders, 
atid about $100 goes into the Treasury. 
In other words, $67 is the expense for 
putting $100 into the Federal Treas- 
lity.” 

Cost of Collecting Taxes 

The report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, said the witness, 
Shows that it costs the Government 
about 50 cents for each $100 it col- 
lects direct from the taxpayer, as con- 
trasted against $67 for each $100 it 
collects through the companies. The 
Government’s low cost, of course, is due 
to the small expense connected with 
the collection of the income and ex- 
cess profits taxes. 


Members of the committee seemed 
tunable to grasp the fact that a large 
Dart of this $67 expense goes for 
agents’ commissions, which averages 
21 per cent, while five per cent more 
must be allotted to supervision of the 
agents, and home and other expense 
will bring the total up to about 40 
per cent of the total collections. Com- 
mittee members were somewhat sur- 
prised at this, Chairman Fordney ad- 
vancing the opinion that commissions 
were paid only on the first collection. 


“In the case of life insurance you 
pay on the first collection,” explained 
Mr. Ekern, “but in the case of fire, 
casualty and marine insurance you pay 
on every dollar of premium collected 
by the agent. The agent gets his com- 
mission on every dollar of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance except the busi- 
ness written by some of the mutual 
companies direct to the policyholder. 

course, that must be excluded from 
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this, but that is a comparatively smail 
proportion of the total. 

“This kind of a tax was only put on 
in case of the emergency of war,” he 
emphasized, “and it has always been 
repealed after a war.” 

Tax a Discouragement 

A tax of any kind on insurance is a 
discouragement, he told the committee. 
“Every business man recognizes today 
having insurance on property against 
casualty is an act of prudence and nec- 
essity, and no matter how apparently 
small the tax is, the inevitable result 
of a tax on premiums is to discourage 
the carrying of insurance; it can not be 
otherwise.” 

Any tax on any business is a discour- 


agement to the business, interposed 
Chairman Fordney at this juncture, 
which led Mr. Ekern to compare the 
insurance tax with a tax of one per cent 
on all deposits of the banks in the coun- 
try, and to ask what Congress would 
do with it. 

“That would not be a tax on busi- 
ness,” said the chairman. 

“No,” declared the witness, “and 
neither is a tax on insurance a tax on 
business, because with the exception of 
the service—the insurance companies 
are keeping these accounts, and he is 
going out and figuring out what the 
rates shall be and in paying the losses 
—that is pure service, and with the ex- 
ception of that service the work of the 
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insurance company is exactly the same 
as that of a bank. When you pay 
money into the insurance company it is 
your property, even in a stock com- 
pany. You can have your policy can- 
celed and get back.your premium.” 

Ana'ogy Between Bank and Insurance 

Company 

The only difference between a bank 
and an insurance company, he said, 
carrying the analogy still further, is 
that a bank has a proportionately lar- 
ger investment income and pays its en- 
tire expenses of operation from the in- 
vestment income; while an insurance 
company has a large investment in- 
come, and there are companies that 
pay their expenses of operation and 
all their losses from the investment 
income and have money left, so that 
the analogy holds good in a degree. 

“Now, that is the thing I object to,” 
he asserted, “and the thing that is ob- 
jected to by the insurance companies 
is the effect in discouraging prudent 
men from carrying insurance. And the 
big object of an insurance company, 
contrary to popular opinion, which the 
public in this country has been very 
wrongfully educated to believe—the big 
object of the insurance company is not 
only to pay losses, but to encourage 
care in the prevention of losses, the 
prevention of fires and accidents. That 
is the big work being done by the cas- 
ualty and fire insurance companies to- 
day, and the more you discourage peo- 
ple from taking insurance the more you 
discourage them from participating in 
that public object, and the insurance 
business is an enormous influence to 
that end. 

“I want to call your attention to 
this—that there has been a bill recom- 
mended favorably in both Houses for 
the encouragement of marine insur- 
ance. That bill proposes, so far as 
marine insurance is concerned, to wipe 
out the premium tax, so far as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is concerned. In that 
connection, it would be eminently prop 
er, of course, that the fire premium tax 
should be wiped out. What we are 
asking is that this committee wipe out 
the premium tax for all companies.” 

If the Government cannot see its way 
clear to eliminating the tax, concluded 
Mr. Ekern, a great saving could be 
effected by fixing the law so that the 
tax may be added separately to the 
premium instead of, as now, being 
phrased as “one cent on each dollar 
or fractional part thereof of the pre- 
mium collected.” 

“I think you have convinced us that 
there must be some change in the law,” 
commented Representative Young of 
North Dakota, in closing the hearing, 
“but I do not know just what is neces- 
sary.” 





GATTI-McQUADE LOSS HEAVY 





Another Case of Little Fire and Much 
Water, But Firemen Escape 
Blame 





According to adjusters who are fig- 
uring out the loss on the Gatti-Mc- 
Quade paper plant at Waukeegan, due 
to the fire on July 9, the underwriters 
will be hit quite a bit harder than was 
at first suspected. In fact the loss is 
likely to be very near three-quarters of 
a million. It is another case of little 
fire but much water damage loss, men 
working on the case assert. 


The firemen, however, cannot be 
blamed, the adjusters admit, because 
when a blaze occurs in a paper-manu- 
facturing plant in which thousands of 
bags of rags are kept on hand, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to tell whether it is 
extinguished down to the last spark, 
which of course is absolutely necessary. 
Consequently a tremendous flood of wa- 
ter must be turned on, the bags must 
be torn open and their contents scat- 
tered. 

There is a natural inclination to 
blame the firemen where so much wa- 
ter damage is done but they would lay 
themselves open to much more strin- 
gent criticism if a second outbreak of 
fire should result from a failure on their 
part to extinguish the last smolder. 
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“LITERARY DIGEST” GIVES INSURANCE VIEWPOINT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Just now, with the news of the Unter- 
myer investigation still in the minds 
of newspaper readers, “the public is 
well informed upon nearly everything 
that can be said against fire insurance 
without the slightest way of finding out 
whether those things are true or even 
founded on fact.” But, continues “The 
Insurance Field,” (Louisville), the other 
side of the case is being presented by 


‘advertisements, statements from insur- 


ance officials, and articles in the in- 
surance press, and “like unsweetened 
stewed rhubarb the sentiment persists 
that the first bitter taste in fire-insur- 
ance’s mouth will in time give place to 
the palatabie after-taste.” Just enough 
insurance truth, says “The Americai 
Agency Bulletin,’ has been interwoven 
into the indictment against the fire- 
insurance business “to give it the ap- 
pearance of a true bill in the judgment 
of all newspaper readers.” But on this 
occasion, continues the New York organ 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, “fire insurance is about to 
join issue with its adversaries.” 


Again Review Criticisms 

Some of the chief criticisms of fire 
insurance methods gathered from Mr. 
Untermyer’s questions and statements 
at the Lockwood Committee hearings 
were these: That the stock-company 
insurance exchanges keep “mutuals” 
out of the New York business by vari- 
ous methods; and that they make a 
“concealed profit” out of the income 
from an invested reserve which in Mr. 
Untermyer’s opinion ought to be turned 
back to policyholders to reduce divi- 
dends. In general the stock. companies 
were held up as examples of selfishness 
and profiteering. The New York com- 
panies, it will also be remembered, 
agreed to admit the mutuals to their 
rating associations and to give the 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
supervision of the rates, brokers, and 
fire-prevention devices. But the insur- 
ance men refused to agree to Mr. Un- 
termyer’s suggestion that their invest- 
ments should be regulated by law, that 
they should be compelled to invest in 
mortgages, and that income from “un- 
earned premiums” should go to policy- 
holders instead of stockholders. 


Quotes F. J. Cox 

The fire insurance side of the case 
has been fully analyzed by Fred J. Cox, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, in a letter sent to 
all members of the Association. This 
letter, which has been published in the 
insurance press and in many of the 
daily papers, is too long for quotation 
here. Among other things, the writer 
asserts that fire insurance companies 
must invest a considerable part of their 
funds in something more quickly sal- 
able than real-estate mortgages, so as 
to be able to obtain cash instantly in 
emergencies. He declares that re- 
serves and premiums are.calculated in 
the only way possible for safety. Com- 
panies co-operate for rating and other 
purposes, but there is plenty of compe- 
tition. 

Many of Mr. Cox’s statements are re- 
pea‘ed with emphasis in the editorial 
utterances of important insurance 
journals like “The Insurance Field,” 
“The Spectator (New York), and “The 
Standard” (Boston). The Boston week- 
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ly sees no more reason for laws com- 
pelling stock companies to admit mu- 
tuals to their rating associations than 
for “laws compelling the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association to admit 
tanners to their organization.” 


Tells What Lock Said 


Several of the fire insurance compa- 
nies have made statements of their 
own. The manager of the Atlas As- 
surance Corporation, New York, in a 
letter to the company’s agents, says in 
part: i 


Coming to concrete instances, counsel for 
the Lockwood Committee intimates (according 
to the New York Times) that probably $150,- 
000,000 per annum is added to the cost of hous- 
ing in the United States by fire-insurance prac- 
tises! Now the total fire premiums in 1920 
were less than $600,000,000, which, of course, 
embraces property of all kinds; it is possible 
that 25 per cent of this might cover on build- 
ings and the material which goes into them, 
and it is the effect on “buildings” which is 
the subject of inquiry. That 25 per cent would 
amount to $150,000,000. Yet, according to Mr. 
Untermyer, the fire-insurance companies 
charged $150,000,000 too much. This would 
therefore leave nothing to the companies to 
pay their losses, expenses, and make a profit 
out of the “building” side of insurance in the 
country. The statement only needs to be made 
to refute itself. 

It is further charged that in the State of 
New York the cost of building is added to uni- 
justly by $30,000,000 in the same way. The 
total fire premiums in New York State were 
about $60,000,000; since some 25 per cent of this 
might cover buildings “and their materials, 
amounting say to $15,000,000, it would follow, 
according to the distinguished counsel, that 
the cost of building is put up by the bad prac- 
tises of fire-insurance companies to an amount 
double what they received from premiums on 
buildings! A good illustration of the unrea- 
sonableness of these charges. 


To the charge that the insurance 
companies block new fire-prevention 
devices, this writer replies that they 
must rely upon the expert service -pro- 
vided by the Underwriters Laborator- 
ies, where any inventor can have his 
invention tested and approved. 


Insurance Company Profits 


In “News From Home,” published by 
the Home Insurance Company, of New 
York, appears a statement bearing on 
insurance profiteering, which 1s _ re- 
printed as follows in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter (New York): 


One of the principal “vicious evils discov- 
ered” was the supposed large profits of stock 
fire-insurance companies. As a matter of fact, 
the actual underwriting experience of. fire-in- 
surance companies in 1920 showed a loss of 
2.95 per cent, and for a term of thirteen years 
past, the average yearly underwriting profit 
was 1.39 per cent. These figures are based on 
underwriting profit as construed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

This association maintains that any profits 
accruing from invested assets or from interest 
on liability reserve have no bearing on under- 
writing profits and accordingly should not war- 
rant consideration in regard to rate reduction. 
The committee’s counsel admitted on the final 
day of the investigation that it was to be ex- 
pected that the companies should refuse to 
agree to any contrary view of the matter. If 
there was not the possibility of profit from this 
invested money, it is difficult to see how any 
capital could be attracted to ‘the fire-insurance 
business to make possible our strong companies 
of today. 
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Thinks Paid-Ad Idea 
Wasteful and Futile 


REEVES ON PAPER CAMPAIGN 








Charleston Agent Feels That Best Way 
to Educate Public is Through 
Intelligent Agents 





John B. Reeves, of Reeves & Gantt, 
agents of fire insurance companies at 
Charleston, S. ©., has written to The 
Eastern Underwriter a letter jin which 
he discusses the daily paper publicity 
campaign of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. His views, which are of 
general interest, follow: 

July 25, 1921. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
“Some weeks ago I wrote a protest 
against the unfair treatment of fire in- 


surance and the misleading comments . 


of the New York ‘Times’ in its editor- 
ial, ‘Lo, the poor Householder,’ and 
sent it to that paper by special delivery. 
The New York ‘Times’ did not publish 
my remarks. I was disappointed be- 
cause I have had a high respect for that 
paper; and then I began to think. Did 
the newspapers in New York City enter 
upon a premeditated campaign of slan- 
der for. the purpose of selling space to 
the fire insurance business? I could 
not credit such a suggestion, but the 
thought grew and now comes The East- 
ern Underwriter amplifying it and call- 
ing it ‘blackmail.’ An old definition 
reads: ‘Oft was thought but ne’r so well 
expressed.” But, what about the ‘Pub- 
l’city Campaign? Will the results jus- 
tify the cost? I seriously doubt it. I 
should be glad to see the plan aban- 
doned. 

“Fire insurance has been pursuing its 
useful course for a great many years 
and it gains knowledge and recognition 
as it advances. Its achievements in 
behalf of fire prevention and in edu- 
cating the insurance public are known 
far and wide, and I believe the public 
generally recognizes and appreciates 
the beneficent.work to a larger extent 
than is supposed. 

“The public is getting its informa- 
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tion, not from paid advertisements jn 
newspapers, but through the subtle ,i:- 
fluence of its pocket-nerve. That. is far 
more potent and lasting than amy prop- 
aganda. 

“Hence, let me modestly but frankly 
suggest an immediate abandonment 0? 
the advertising scheme, and, insteai, 
enlist the ig of thg, intelligent 
agency force? 4 , 

“The intelligent agents in every ,com- 
munity can do more to enlighten the 
public and allay prejudice than any 
amount of paid-for stuff. The news. 
papers are read and cast aside and their 
contents forgotten; while the agency 
force is on duty every day and all day, 
year in and year out and comes in pev- 
sonal contact with the people. 

“Tf the companies will employ intelli- 
gent agents only—but this is another 
story. 

“The intelligent, conscientious agent 
owes to his employers something more 
than the mere getting of business. it 
was Francis Bacon, I think, who wrote, 
in effect, that every man is a debtor 
to his profession; “from the which as 
men, of course, do seek to receive coun- 
tenance and profit, so ought, they of 
duty to endeavor themselves by way of 
amends to be a help’ and ornament 


thereunto.” 
JOHN B. REEVES. 





MOVE AUTO DEPARTMENTS 





Columbia and Union Marine’ 'Trans- 
ferred to Office of Phoenix and tm- 
perial; G. F. Kern In Charge 





Because of the belief that the) intcr- 
ests of agents, brokers and automobile 
owners will be served better by the 
writing of automobile business im ¢on- 
junction with fire covers, the Colum) ia 
cn Monday transferred its automo)ile 
department from 27 William Street, ‘he 
marine headquarters of a group of com- 
panies represented by Frank H: Cautvy, 
to the company’s fire office at 100 Wil 
liam Street. The automobile .dep:rt- 
ment of the Union Marine is likewise 
transferred to the same office. 

Under the new arrangement the facil: 
ities of the two companies mentioied 
will be more closely linked with those 
of the Phoenix Assurance and Imperial, 
under the management here of Perc val 
Beresford. George F. Kern, autonio ile 
general agent of the Phoenix, will b.ve 
complete charge of the automobile de 
partments of the four companies. ‘he 
excellent service afforded by the P!\0% 
nix group should be enhanced by the 
merger which became effective Au: ust 
1 
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“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST ’ 


The Northern Assurance 60. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 183% 

Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - + . $117,000,000,, 
Losses Paid in U. S. $44,000,000. 

Bastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Two Insurance Papers 
Criticise Morton Ads 


DOUBT IF THEY ARE EFFECTIVE 





“Weekly Underwriter” Calls Showing 
Cheap, Inconspicuous and Remi- 
niscent, of Patent Medicine 
Readers 





Some of the insurance newspapers 
are chafing under the explanatory ad- 
vyertisements setting forth fire insur- 
ance, appearing in a group of daily 
newspapers, and bearing the signature 
of John B. Morton, president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Frankly, they do not like them. At 
the same time, one insurance news- 
paper, “The Spectator” printed a col- 
umn and a half approval of the cam- 
paign in its last week’s number. 

A few of the, objections or allegations 
of crities Afe that the advertisements 
do not stand out as compared with 
others in the paper; that they are cheap 
and reminiscent of the methods of un- 
desirable advertisers; that part of the 
effect is l iL ebrquen the fact that they 
appear’ umder identical heading; that 
there is so much reading matter that 
most readers will be annoyed; that al- 
though written in a conversational and 
popular manner the subjects treated 
are too technical to keep the attention 
of the ayPrhee reader all the way to 
the bottom 6f the column; that the fire 
insurance companies are handing 
money to ‘the’ newspapers which have 
attacked them, money from which there 
will be no adequate return; and that 
newspapers which are not “on the list” 
will harbor unfriendly feelings. 

Ads Defended 

Underwriters who favor the advertis- 
ing campaign say that it has already 
proved effective in some quarters. An 
advertising campaign of reading matter 
is not prepared with the hope of inter- 
esting every reader. It is aimed at the 
thinking, intelligent property owner 
who until the campaign advertisements 
started to appear had before him only 
one angle—the headlines growing out 
of the Unitermyer-Lockwood colored 
reports in daily, newspapers. Among 
other readers are conscientious editor- 
ial writers on the papers. The running 
heading, “Giving a Thought to Fire In- 
surance,” was adopted after consulta- 
tion with advertising experts of great 
experience in these matters. 

Among the néwspapers who sharply 
criticized the! jadvertising last week 
were “The Insurance Press,” which 
prints a column and a half burlesque. 
and “The Weekly Underwriter.” 

The chief plaint of “The Weekly 
Underwriter” is! ‘that the advertising 
is not conspicuous, and-does not show 
up to advantage when compared with 
the full-page tampaigns of the Liberty 
Mutual, to eite one example. It thinks 
there is so much to read that attention 
is lost. Furthermore, it feels that there 
is too much of, the “reading notice” 
quality about it Which type of advertis- 
Ing has beemjused by patent medicine 
houses and others of that ilk. 

A Quote From “Weekly Underwriter” 

“The Weekly Underwriter” says in 
part: 

“Every advertising man knows the 
story of the Indian who was told that 
white men slept on feathers because 
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Jones was in to see me the other day. us and have a real one?” “No,” said 


Jones comes pretty near. being a typi- 
cal American citizen; that is to say, 
he’s always kicking about something. 
He’s a good fellow, but he has formed 
the habit of crticism and now he prob- 
ably can’t. stop. Yet, as I had known 
him in the old days, when we used to 
send comic valentines to each other, I 
offered him a cigar and we chatted a 
while. 

As I say, Jones is a kicker; he be- 
gan with the Administration, and after 
tearing that all to pieces he took a fall 
out of the ministers; then he began to 
complain about the way the elevated 
trains were running and besides that 
the public school system was rotten; 
yes, perfectly rotten. 

Still, I don’t pay much attention to 
what Jones says and so far as I can 
find out nobody does. Well, it came 
lunch time and we started down the 
street, Jones meantime telling me 
what a shame it was that rich men 
didn’t give away more of their money. 
“They’re ‘tight’, said Jones. “It’s true 
a few of them hand out libraries and 
things like that, but thev just do it for 
advertising purposes. Why, if I had a 
lot of money I would ‘loosen up.’ I 
wouldn’t keep it in the bank the way 
they do. I believe in charity. I believe 
a man owes something to society. I 
think it’s about time that the rich”— 
and just then we ran into our mutual 
friend Smith. We met him ,opposite 
the Children’s Hospital and he was 
bending over an Italian pushcart and 
inquiring the price of oranges. 

“Buving a little fruit for lunch?” 
said Jones. “Why not come along with 








they made a soft bed to lie on. Indian 
slept that night on the single feather 
which constituted his headdress, and m 
the morning observed ‘White man heap 
big fool.’ 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is sleeping on one feather. With 
the millions of dollars it has available 
when needed, why lower the great busi- 
ness of Fire Insurance to the level of 
Tanlac or Swamp Root in a country 
weekly when a single mutual casualty 
company or a bank can afford full page 
space, not once but in many~issues of 
many newspapers! Why take a back 
seat to the dairymen whose business. 1s 
no more important than ours, but who 
are getting their message across while 
ours, important as it is, is so poorly 
served up that even our official staff 
dreads the job of wading through it! 
Hats off to Edson S. Lott, who isn’t 
afraid to spend his own money buying 
page after page of space for institu- 
tional advertising that will benefit the 
whole casualty business, not alone his 
own company. Will the great National 
Board be long content with such haif- 
way cheap advertising? 

“We think not.” 
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Smith, “I just thought I’d buy a few 
oranges.” “How much for the lot?” 
he said, turning to the child of sunny 
Italy. “Five dollars? Allright, 
here’s the money. Just wheel your cart 
along with me over here to the hos- 
pital door and we’ll send that fruit uf 
to therkids. Sorry I can’t join you, 
gentlemen,” and then Jones and I 
walked away and he was quiet for a 
whole block, and then he said: “Is 
Smith worth a lot of money?” and I 
said, “No. He’s just got a moderate 
income and has quite a family to sup- 
port besides. I don’t believe, Jones, 
that he earns as much money as you 
do.” “Pretty decent of him,” said 
Jones, “to be fooling around during 
business hours buying oranges for a 
lot of sick children. You know, I never 
happened to think of doing anything 
like that.” “Same here,” said I, “but 
you know if we were rich like E. H. 
Gary or old John D. we wouldn’t be 
tight would we? We’d be giving 
money away all the time. We'd be real 
Generous Guys; What?” 

And then Jones looked at me and 
fave a queer sort of a smile and said, 
“Say. Bill, don’t you think at times I’m 
a good deal of an ass?” 

And I smiled a little myself and said; 
“Well, once in a while, maybe.” 


Shgvage eis i 


Agent Killed By Truck 
Anthony A. Mulligan, a local agent 
of Providence, R. I., died last week of 
pneumonia, which followed the crush- 
ing of his chest by a motor truck. He 
graduated from Brown University in 


1896. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
or those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Confinuously in business since 1882. 
The ceal strength of an insurance com- 

pany is in the conservatism of its man- 

agement, and the management of THE 

HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 

the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS ecretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 
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Drops Mutual After 
Report By Expert 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS SHOWN 





Wisconsin Manufacturer Gives Com- 
pensation Business Back to Travel- 
ers When Mutual Fallacies 
Are Exposed 


Cancellation of compensation busi- 
ness written with a mutual company 
and its restoration to the Travelers’ 
from which company it had been taken 
on representation of lower rates, was 
the action taken following an investiga- 
tion into the merits of the rival forms 
of insurance by President L. W. Clay- 
bourn, of the Menasha Machinery Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Wausau, Wis. 
Disturbed by evidence of the basic 
unsoundness of the principle underly- 
ing the mutual form of insurance Mr. 
Claybourn decided to initiate an in- 
vestigation on his own account and to 
this end secured the services of the 
Harmon Agency of Oshkosh, asking 
that a report be rendered on conditions 
existing at the present time. Mr. Har- 
mon produced figures showing that ad- 
verse conditions had increased by 45 
per cent over those of 1920. At the 
same time it was shown that although 
wages had been decreased awards made 
on the old basis of pay would continue 
to hold good. 

From the facts thus compiled the 
conclusion was adduced by Mr. Har- 
man that “the fallacy of mutual com- 
panies still attempting to cut rates un- 
der the stock companies by ten per 
cent and attempting to pay a dividend 
of 20 per cent is apparent. In other 
words, with approximately 45 per cent 
adverse conditions confronting them 
and with a brief history back of them 
where they were able to cut rates and 
pay dividends approximating 20 per 
cent, they are going to be short a lot 
when 25 per cent adverse conditions 
confront even the high-grade stock in- 
surance companies. These conditions 
confront as well the inter-insurance 
type of carriers, the unlimited assess- 
ment type, the limited assessment type 
and the non-assessment type of mutual 
companies.” 

The Employers’ Mutual Liability, of 
Wausau, with whom the business had 
been placed, asked to be given a hear- 
ing before the workmen’s compensa- 
tion policy was canceled only to be in- 
formed that “we see no reason for a 
discussion of the subject as we have 
given the matter considerable thought 
of late and we voluntarily took the mat- 

- ters up with the Travelers, indicating 
our desire to insure in their company 
as of August 1.” 

Mr. Claybourn is fully sustained in 
his action by the stockholders of the 
manufacturing concern, 








The statement that workmen’s com- ° 


pensation insurance premiums will 
soon pass fire premiums was made by 
Donald M. Wood, of Childs, Young & 
Wood, Chicago agents, at a meeting a 
few days ago. 


Criticises Mutual 
Settlement of Losses 


SOMETIMES PAY 50 CENTS ON $1 





Royal’s Automobile Manager at Chi- 
cago Then Asks Michigan Agents 
Some Pertinent Questions 





In a talk before the Michigan agents 
a few days ago Royal A. Buckman, 
manager of the automobile department 
of the Royal, Chicago, made the allega- 
tion that mutuals often settle their 
obligations for fifty cents on the dollar, 
He asked these questions: 

Would you engage in business with 
a lot of partners you did not know and 
had never seen and be equally respon- 
sible with them for any liability which 
they may assume, knowing that if they 
were judgment proof and you were not 
that you run the risk that your entire 
resources may be called upon by the 
courts in order to pay the losses of 
your unknown and unseen partners? 

Would you pay to an unknown at- 
torney-in-fact a commission of 30 per 
cent on the business he does for you 
and your unknown partners, giving him 
a contract under which he is absolute- 
ly free from all personal responsibility? 

Would you delegate unlimited au- 
thority for the handling of your busi- 
ness to an attorney whom you have 
never seen? 

Do you believe that the citizens of 
your own community should form a 
mutual organization to carry on the 
business in which you are now engaged 
and eventually drive you out of the 
business as agent, irrespective of the 
ability, honesty and energy you have 
enjoyed in developing your business? 





BIG AUTO PROBLEM 





Reduction in Price of Cars Makes Some- 
Policyholders Greatly Over- 
insured 





A problem facing fire insurance com- 
panies which have done a big automo- 
bile business is how to adjust losses 
on cars written at the old values. One 
car has cut its price more than $1,000. 
In other words, the size of the policy 
+ greater than the value of the car. 
Some interesting adjustment con- 
troversies have therefore arisen. 

The Eastern Underwriter has already 
told of the action of one large company 
in voluntarily reducing coverage 
(through endorsement) on hundreds of 
risks. 





THEODORE F. SPEAR DEAD 


Theodore F. Spear, who for years was 
with the Phoenix of Hartford, died in 
Asbury Park on July 24. He entered 
the employ of the Company in his early 
youth. Some years ago he was made 
assistant general agent of the Western 
Department. Subsequently, he was ap- 
pointed joint manager of that Depart- 
cent, and, later, was made assistant 
secretary at the Home Office. He re- 
tired upon his own request in Febru- 
ary, 1918. 
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United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 





by F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


United States U 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., N. Y. 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
nderwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
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THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Misrepresentations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Company Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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What U. S, Control Of 
Rate Regulation Means 


PAGE OF RAILROAD HISTORY 


Railroads’ Plight Began When Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Could 
Call Rate Unfair 


In view of the propaganda in various 
quarters for states or the government 
to fix insurance rates there is a great 
deal of food for thought in an article 
published in a popular weekly news- 
paper by Will Payne under the head, 
“What Really Ails the Railroads.” Be- 
fore the Government took over the rail- 
roads they were in good shape and there 
was no complaint of moment about 
rates. Since the war the condition of 
the railroads is most distressful, while 
rates to some sections of the coutnry 
are so high that thousands of people 
find it impossible to travel and business 
is set back because shippers can’t 
stand the gaff. Mr. Payne declares that 
if the Government had never intervened 
in railroading, freight and passenger 
rates would be lower than they are 
today and the roads would be self-sup- 
porting. At the start the Government 
only opened the rate-making door an 
inch or so; but before long they were 
all the way in. ’ 

True Prophets 

Let Mr. Payne tell his story: 

“I was in Washington in the winter of 
1905-06 when the Senate was debating 
the Hepburn Bill. The bill proposed 
that when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon complaint of a ship- 
per, found an existing rate to be unfair 
it should fix a new rate which in its 
judgment would be fair. To that extent 
it took rate making out of the hands 
of the railroads and put it into the 
hands of the Government. And when 
leaders of the opposition in the Senate 
said this was only the nose of the 
camel, to be followed in due time by 
the whole mangy body of government 
management of the railroads, I put that 
down to their sinister and reactionary 
cast of mind. But they were true 
prophets. It has led practically to what 
is most undesirable in government man- 
agement—stifling of individual initia- 
tive and responsibility, setting up rules 
of thumb, infusion of politics, stuffed 
pay rolls; in general, the sort of thing 
you see exemplified in those big depart- 
ments at Washington whose low effi- 
ciency and high extravagance are de- 
plored by everybody, including the 
President and the secretary in charge. 

Oppressive Regulation 

“However, at the time, the bill seemed 
an excellent idea to me and to millions 
of others. The Government would be 
impartial, well-informed and fair; its 
rates would be just; and if rates were 
just, who could complain? Besides, the 
bill was Progressive. Not to be Pro- 
gressive was to be a crab and go back- 
ward. I have since learned that a crab 
does not go backward; he merely goes 
for food and goes home. 

“This first act—the thin end of the 
wedge, as the opposition called it—was 
soon followed by another, which gave 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to veto any proposed advance in 
rates before it went into effect. There 
isno need to go over the whole legis- 
lative history. For all essential pur- 
Doses the rate-making power has been 


taken out of the hands of the roads and 
put into the hands of the Government. 
And government authority extends far 
beyond rate making. 

“At the recent Senate hearings Mr. 
Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pacific, 
presented a table by which it appeared 
that eighty-two cents out of every dol- 
lar the roads spent was disbursed un- 
der government orders, rules and regu- 
lations which the roads were powerless 
to change. To-day there is compara- 
tively little that a railroad can do of 
its own motion. It may blow its nose, 
but if it wishes to use a handkerchief 
in the operation it must apply to 
Washington. 

“When Government, fixing the price 
at which the product is sold, has prac- 
tical control of the plant’s income; 
when in various ways it has practical 
control over a great part of expendi- 
tures; when it is constantly setting up 
rules and regulations for the conduct 
of the business—why, in that case, to 
call the plant privately managed is sim- 
ply to spring a poor joke. For some 
years before the war the roads were 
drifting more and more under govern- 
ment control. And that is the sum total 
of what ails them now. 

“By 1914 the roads were in a poor 
way. Cost of operation had been going 
up, and rail credit was hamstrung. In 
spite of constantly rising costs of oper- 
ation the average freight rate per ton 
per mile fell from .766 of a cent in 
1905 to .716 of a cent in 1916. 

“The proposition was that the roads 
should, in name, be privately owned 
and privately managed; that they 
should depend on private capital for 
extensions and betterments. But the 
Government had almost complete con- 
trol of rates; and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had conclusively 
demonstrated the immense difficulty— 
or impossibility—of getting an increase 
in rates in peacetime, even when cost 
of operation had been going up hand 
over fist. Under like circumstances 
that same difficulty—or impossibility— 
will develop again. 


The High Cost of Bungling 

“Government in all its branches is a 
political concern. The first aim of 
politics is popularity, just as the first 
aim of business is profits. An increase 
in rail rates will never be popular. No- 
body likes to pay more for anything. 
Political control means trying to please 
the greatest number of people, or the 
noisiest number, for the time being. 

“Take it to yourself. Here is a shoe 
shop, privately owned and in name pri- 
vately managed. But the city council 
fixes the price at which it shall sell 
shoes—on a general theory that the 
shop must not be permitted to earn 
more than 6 per cent on its investment 
at any time, with no guaranty that it 
shall earn as much as 6 per cent in dull 
times or when cost of operation rises. 
Profits limited to 6 per cent, losses un- 
limited. Would you invest your money 
in that shop? Neither would people, 
before the war, invest their money in 
railroads to the extent that the roads 
needed if their extensions and better- 
ments were to keep pace with the coun- 
try’s growth. Rail credit was ham- 
strung, and the roads, in the matter of 
new capital, were mostly living from 
hand to mouth by issues of short-term 
notes. 

War came. The Government took 
complete control of the roads. It quite 
promptly raised freight and. passenger 
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rates—not the 5 per cent that the roads 
had been asking for before the war, 
but 25 per cent. Yet this raise in rates 
made only a patch on the enormous in- 
crease in operation expenses. 

“Senator Cummins calculated the 
other day that when the bills are paid 
government operation of the railroads 
will have cost the public treasury one 
billion eight hundred million dollars. 
It cost the public huge freight and 
passenger rates and still left the roads 
as groggy as the champion who would 
have won the fight if he had stuck to 
his typewriter. 

“Last August there was another big 
raise in transportation charges. Freight 
rates in Eastern territory were marked 
up 40 per cent; passenger rates, 20 per 
cent; Pullman rates, 50 per cent; so in 
1920 the public paid the roads directly 
more than six billion dollars for trans- 
portation. But in the twelve month; 
ending March 1, 1921, the railroads 
earned only a trifle over operating ex- 
penses and taxes. Operating expenses 
took ninety-four cents of every dollar 
they received, against sixty-nine cents 
eight years before, when their gross 
receipts were half as large.” 

“Prices began falling sharply last fall. 
Other big industries have made their 
wage adjustments without fuss—and 
probably, by and large, quite as equit- 
ably as the railroad adjustment will 
finally be made. 

“Government managed the railroads 
—and will continue to control them— 
on the political principle of trying to 
please the greatest number of people, 
or the noisiest number, for the time 
being. Of course you remember the 
venerable parable in your childhood 
story-book about the traveler who tried 
to please everybody and ended by pleas- 
ing nobody and losing his ass in the 
bargain. That is also the parable of 
Government and railroads. 

“The deep-seated, progressive malady 
started years before the war, with gov- 
ernment control. It will continue, with 
government control. The percentage of 
dope in whatever remedy Congress now 
concocts will be exactly equivalent to 
the percentage of government control 
in it. 

“Any successful business is a success- 
ful man or group of men. Morgan said 
that credit is personal. Roosevelt, I 
believe, said that crime is personal. 
Success is personal too. It is a product 
of individual initiative, energy, ability, 
responsibility. Nothing else can possi- 
bly take the place of that. 


Ability Choked Off 


“You know well enough that a farm 
or village grocery cannot be run suc- 
cessfully by a set of rules. Nobody can 
get up a correspondence course that 
will make a successful farmer or grocer 
out of anyone who learns the ten les- 
sons by heart. Nothing can take the 
place of individual initiative’ We are 
trying to run the railroads by a corres- 
pondence course. 

“The names of railroad men used to 
stand out because the men themselves 
stood out. For two generations rail- 
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roading had been a big, free, expanding 
field—offering big prizes, wide oppor- 
tunities, a clear scope for the exercise 
of all the initiative, energy and abilitv 
that a man had in him. The result, 
inevitable as water running downhill, 
was that American energy and ability 
poured into railroading. That field 
drew ambition and brains by a natural 
torce of gravitation. The schoolboys 
in country towns along the right of way 
felt it. 

“And that is why, in seventy years of 
world railroad building, America beat 
the world hands down. I say again 
that we did beat the world hands down, 
and the record shows it. But with the 
beginning of government control that 
phase began to pass. It was the laying 
on of a deadening hand—only two fing- 
ers at first, but finally, inevitably, both 
hands up to the elbow. 

“Government control meant setting 
up a rule of thumb instead of free, in- 
dividual initiative. Private, elected 
managements were no longer free, and 
by the same token they were no longer 
responsible as they had been before, 
for where a man has no choice of action 
he has no responsibility. Railroading 
became a field in which individual abil- 
ity could operate in only two dimen- 
sions, instead of in three as thereto- 
fore; then in only one dimension; then 
in only half of one. 

“As we squeezed individual initiative, 
epportunity and responsibility out of 
railroading, we squeezed ability out of 
it—sure as water runs downhill. What- 
ever first-rate ability there is in rail- 
roading today is an undeserved heritaze 
of freer times. The Hills, Ripleys, 


Cassatts and Hughitts who are now 
growing up will not be found in gov- 
ernment-regulated railroading twenty 
years hence. They will be found in 
some field that gives them opportunity 
to exercise their ability. 

“First-rate ability does not enter or 
remain in a field where it must sit with 
its nose in a book of rules, carrying 
out orders from Washington. First-rate 
ability that remains in railroading is 
not functioning first-rate. It can't. 
There are not only the rules and regu- 
lations to mind but there is the inevit- 
able deadening of morale, Railroad 
executives are constituted essentially 
just as you and I are. You start at a 
job full of enthusiasm and presently run 
hopefully to the boss with an idea of 
bettering the work. But the boss, his 
feet on the desk, yawns and says, ‘Oh, 
no; we won’t bother about that. It’s 
against Rule 3968 on Page 197.” After 
a few months of that your enthusiasm 
oozes out like gas from a pricked 
balloon; you’re sitting with your feet 
on the desk too. By and large, the 
shop will take its stroke from the man 
who has the final say. If the man who 
has the final say is government, it will 
be a government stroke.” 





SUBURBAN FIELD CLUB MEETS 


The Suburban New York Field Club 
held its regular monthly meeting last 
Monday at the St. George Hotel, in 
Brooklyn. In the absence of A. M. 
Harned, president of the club, E. C. 
Ryan, vice-president, officiated. After 
the usual luncheon there was an infor- 
mal talk. 


NEW FIRM INCORPORATES 





Flynn & Harrison Make Progress in 
Careers of Unusual 
Interest 





Incorporation of the firm of Plynn & 
Harrison, with $100,000 capital, an- 
nounced this week, marks another step 
in the progress of two insurance men 
whose career has unusual elements of 
interest. The officers of the new com- 
pany, who are brokers as well as gen- 
eral agents of the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty, are Joseph A. Flynn, 
president; John T. Harrison, vice-presi- 
dent; W. Carle Thomas, secretary. 

The firm, which began active opera- 
tion last November, has occupied offices 
at 45 Cedar Street but will move on 
September 1 to 16 Liberty Street, on 
the corner of William Street. Mr. 
Flynn might lay claim to the title of 
dean of the surety business in the city, 
having been with the Fidelity & De- 
posit for twenty-five years before re- 
signing to go into business with Mr. 
Harrison. At that time he was vice- 
president and manager of the New York 
City office. 

Mr. Harrison, who is one of the 
younger men in the surety world, has 
risen to prominence as a capable and 
forceful underwriter. He formerly 
lived in Baltimore and after graduating 
from college he entered the Home 
Office of the Fidelity & Deposit, Sep- 
tember, 1907. Subsequently he traveled 
as a special agent in the middle ani 
far west for two years and still later 
he filled the same function in New 
York State. In 1912 he was placed in 
charge of the auditing and inspection 
of all risks in the territory of the New 
York office, and in the year followinz 
was made executive special agent in 
charge of general agency and devel- 
opment work in the Empire State. In 
1914 he became assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent Flynn, his present partner, having 
direct executive charge of the business 
of the New York Branch Office. 





COATES VICE-PRESIDENT 





Will Come To Head Office of National 
Liberty; Succeeded By H. A. Clark 
as Western Manager 





Charles H. Coates, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Western Insurance Bureau, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
National Liberty, and will live in New 
York. Mr. Coates has made a brilliant 
reputation as Western manager of the 
Company, being one of the most pro- 
gressive of the Chicago insurance men. 
He is a graduate of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, and began with the Western 
department of the National Liberty in 
1900. Succeeding him in Chicago is 
Herbert A. Clark, assistant manager 
of the Western department, and form- 
erly general adjuster. Robert C. Hos- 
mer becomes assistant manager. 
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Rush Describes Theft and Pilferage 
Conditions in the United States 
Part I 
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Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, and 
one of the foremost authorities in the 
United States on marine insurance, has 
prepared in the form of an address, de- 
livered recently in, Washington before a 
Congressional Committee investigating 
theft and pilferage losses, an extremely 
lucid and extensive review of theft con- 
aitions existing in this country. -In his 
statenent Mr. Rush describes the scope 
of the pilferage menace today, showing 
tne highly disproportionate percentage of 
puferage losses compared with those re- 
ported from purely marine perils; out- 
tunes the original and present judicial in- 
terpretations of the Harter Act, intended 
to define the liability of ocean carriers; 
and the means whereby he, and other 
marine underwriters, believe Congress 
can appreciably relieve the insurance 
companies of the heavy theft losses they 
are now calied upon to pay. ; 

Mr. Rush’s analysis of the situation 
and his recommendations for legislation 
were received with such enthusiastic ap- 
proval by imsurance men and shippers 
present at the hearings in Washington 
that his testimony, in full, will be pub- 


lished in The Eastern Underwriter in 
three instalments. The first appears here- 
with : 


Although I appear before you as a 
representative of a marine insurance 
company, I want to emphasize the fact 
that the question we are considering, 
namely, the heavy drain on commerce 
which now exists owing to the preva- 
lence of the losses due to theft, pifer- 
age, breakage and non-delivery of goods 
entrusted to common carriers both by 
land and sea for transport either with- 
in the United States or between the 
United States and foreign countries, is 
only incidentally an insurance matter. 
It should be considered as a matter 
which affects all merchants and ship- 
pers of goods in the United States and 
through them every purchaser and user 
of goods and commodities in the coun- 
try. i 

The position which the insurance 
companies hold in reference to these 
losses is merely that they are, so to 
speak, on the firing line—they are the 
people to whom claims for these losses 
come, and they are, therefore, the peo- 
ple who are competent to testify as to 
the nature and cause of these losses; 
their extent so far as their own indi- 
vidual experience shows, and as to the 
methods which should be adopted to 
do away with them. 

Speaking now as president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
I would like first and foremost to call 
your attention to the growth and in- 
crease of losses due to theft and pilfer- 
age as shown by the records of this 
company. I would call your attention 
to the following statement which ap- 


plies to marine cargoes over a five-year 
period. 

I shall speak later regarding the 
losses as shown by our experience on 
‘business shipped principally by rail 
within the confines of the United 
States. 

I desire to call to your attention the 
increasing amount of these losses from 
year to year, and particularly the in- 
creasing percentage, and to ask the 
question, if last year one insurance 
company paid losses by theft and pil- 
ferage amounting to over one million 
dollars, how much was the loss paid by 
all insurance companies, and how much 
was the total loss from various causes 
sustained by everybody? It certainly 
runs into many millions of dollars, and 
constitutes a heavy drain on the fabric 
of our economic situation. 

Theft Rates Nominal Ten Years Ago 

As a rough index of how these heavy 
losses have been reflected in the in- 
creased rates charged by insurance 
companies to their policyholders, I beg 
to make the following statement: Not 
many years ago, the loss by theft was 
comparatively slight, so much so that 
ten or twelve years ago it was included 
in marine insurance policies for a nom- 
inal premium, practically thrown in for 
nothing, so to speak. Thus, ten years 
ago this company was able to insure 
general merchandise, against theft and 
pilferage to and from the United States 
and the United Kingdom by first class 
line steamers at a rate of say 2%c— 
today our rate is 12%c for the kinds of 
merchandise at least subject to theft 
and. pilferage, and from there it runs 
up on merchandise shipped under what 
is known as the “Released Bill of Lad- 
ing” as high as 2 per cent, while under 
a full bill of lading the :ute for the 
first group of merchandise would be 5c, 
and for the highest rated group of mer- 
chandise, 40c. — 

I submit a statement of rates here- 
with to cover losses caused by theft 
and pilferage, which were those 
charged by this company in March last, 
in reference to which I would say that 
since that date we have practically de- 
clined to insure against theft and pil- 
ferage on goods going to Latin Amer- 
ica, by which I mean from the Mexican 
border to Cape Horn, including Cuba, 
San Domingo, Hayti, and certain other 
Islands in the West Indies. 

RATES FOR THEFT AND PILFERAGE ON 
AND AFTER 3/1/21 


(Rates for Classes two and three are omitted 
because one and four show the highest 
and lowest charges) 


1 4 
R R F 
% Cents % Cents 
United Kingdom 
and Ireland % 5 2 ou 
France % 15 3 674 
Belgium Yy 45 3 4 
Germany: 
Ports % % 5 2% 





MARINE CARGOES—5 YEARS AS FOLLOWS: 


Insurance Company of North America 


Net Premium Net Losses 
139. 


1516 139,663 

1917 1,324,926 1,177,235 
Ing 1 344 1,159,546 
4 —- ,417,738 
21 (Ist 4 months) 996.623 955,455 


Theft Loss Theft Loss to 


to premium entire loss 
% Net Theft Losses % ; % 
95 $35,574 3.3 3. 
9 78, 6. 6.8 
63 108,839 6. 8.5 
65 332,041 15. 5 
% 1,027,414 27. 28. 
93 411,348 41. 43. 


The above figures do not include: Automobile, cotton, inland marine, lake, hull, war. 
NOTE: The “Theft losses” are already included in the “net loss” figures. 
Net premiums are gross less returns and commissions. 


The exclusion from 
that there are sig 


Net losses are gross less salvages. _ 
these figures automobile, cotton, inland marine, etc., does not imply 


on these classes of insurance. 


are plenty of them. e 


€ figures are intended to show the increase in ratio of theft losses on ocean going general 
merchandise of all kinds, other than cotton. Of course, many of these kinds of merchandise such 


% iton, ore, pig iron, hemp, jute, etc., have comparatively small 
increase the percentages on the remaining cl of handise. 


ent losses which would of 
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Czeco Slovakia 2 
Austria 2 
Greece 1 
Turkey 1 
Roumania 
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Servia 

Montenegro 

Bulgaria 

Poland: 
Ports 
Interior 

Asia Minor 

Persia 

Siberia—Ports Only 

Philippines 

Hawaii 

Central America: 
East Coast Ports 
Interior 

Central America: 
West Coast Ports 4% 
Interior 2% 

Brazil, direct 1 

R—Released bill of lading. 

F—Full Liability assumed by carrier. 

Class No. 1. Approved merchandise 
than Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 

Class No. 2. Billiard balls, cigars, optical 
instruments, hardware. 

Class No. 3. Velvet, jewelry (cheap) smok- 
ing articles, razors and blades, toilet articles, 
knives, tools, dry goods, etc. 

Class No. 4. Embroideries, laces, watches 
and parts, silk goods, woolen cloth, hosiery, 
leather in cases or bales, neckties, underwear, 
clothing, beads, shirts,’ collars, sweaters, furs, 
etc. 


The statement also shows our classi- 
fication of goods based on our experi- 
ence of the theft and pilferage hazard. 
Thus Class No. 4, beginning “Embroi- 
deries, hosiery, ribbons, leather,” etc., 
is the class which we think is stolen 
most freely and readily, and so on down 
to Class No. 1, which would include 
such articles as iron ore, steel safes, 
fireproof safes, bales of cotton, and 
other articles which thieves generally 
find it hard to get away with. Al- 
though as a matter of fact they are 
stealing pig iron and steel rails in some 
South American ports at present, 

One glance at this schedule, will, I 
think, indicate to your Committee the 
very heavy drain which is imposed on 
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commerce which is called upon to pay 
such rates, and of the extreme neces- 
sity and urgency of the adaption of 
methods which will enable insurance 
companies to reduce them to the nonmi- 
inal rates which prevailed comparative- 
ly recently. 
No Profit With High Rates 

I would also like to state that even at 
the high rates which are charged, this 
company has not made a profit on its 
theft insurance, and was obliged, as 
stated above, to retire from theft in- 
surance to all Latin American coun- 
tries on account of the heavy claims 
which it was called upon to pay. 

One more word of explanation, the 
letter “R,” at the head of the column 
stands for “Released Bill of Lading,” 
while the letter “F” stands for “Full 
Bill of Lading.” A released bill of lad- 
ing is one in which the liability of the 
carrier has been limited by virtue 
of an agreement with the shipper, 
and a full bill of lading is one in 
which the carrier assumes full legal re- 
sponsibility for the goods which he 
carries. A mere money extent of the 
loss and its drain on commerce is bad 
enough, but the moral effect on those 
who are engaged in commerce and in 
the transportation of the property of 
others is still worse. 

Theft and pilferage are now consid- 
ered to be a just and proper perquisite 
by some of the employes of common 
carriers, longshoremen, custom house 
employes, and others in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, who come in contact 
with the transportation of goods. The 
thieves, I am pretty sure, are thorough- 
ly organized. 

Effective Illustrations Cited 

A few illustrations may be of inter- 
est to the Committee: I am informed 
that, not so very long ago, the New 
York & Cuba Mail S. S. Company in a 
very laudable attempt to reduce losses 
due to theft and non-delivery on mer- 
chandise entrusted to their care for 
transportation between the United 
States and Cuba, stationed their offi- 
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cers in every hatch and gangway to 
supervise the unloading of cargoes in 
Cuban ports, and to search any long- 
shoreman, who appeared to be attempt- 
ing to convert cargoes by Ward Line 
vessels to his own use. Within twen- 
ty-four hours they were advised by a 
representative of the longshoremen in 
Ouba that unless this supervision was 
removed, and the longshoremen were 
allowed to have free and unsupervised 
access to the cargoes which they were 
unloading, a strike would be called 
against the New York and Cuba Mail 
S. 8. Company. 

Another instance is submitted here- 
with: A prominent firm of shoe manu- 
facturers in New England was thor- 
oughly alarmed by the increase in theft 
and pilferage on their shoes which were 
exported principally to Europe. The 
claims continued to increase in fre- 
quency and amount, and their rates of 
premium increased in mathematical 
ratio. Every kind of method was taken 
to increase the security of the pack- 
ages in which their shoes were shipped 
with absolutely no result. The thefts 
steadily continued. Finally the firm 
decided that they would ship all their 
right hand shoes on one vessel, and 
their left hand shoes on another and 
subsequent vessel. This stopped the 
thefts for just about long enough for 
information to be sent from the other 
side back to the United States, where- 
upon the thefts again recommenced, 
clearly indicating that the thieves on 
the other side had some kind of an ar- 
rangement whereby they could steal 
left hand shoes from one vessel, and 
right hand shoes from another vessel, 
and put them together again with suffi- 
cient accuracy to sell them or other- 
wise dispose of them in a foreign mar- 
ket. As a matter of fact it is extreme- 
ly difficult at the present time to insure 
boots and shoes with any insurance 
company except at prohibitive rates, 
and thus a large and important domes- 
tic industry is threatened with extinc- 
tion unless means be found of arrest- 
ing and punishing the thieves who are 
preying on this business, 

Thefts Laid To Carriers’ Employes 

That a good proportion of this theft 
is controllable is indicated by the fol- 
lowing fact: 

A prominent official of a steamship 
company was greatly exercised. over 
the heavy thefts which were made on 
merchandise entrusted to his steamer 
line on merchandise to Philadelphia, es- 
pecially so on valuable drugs. Pack- 
ages which appeared to be absolutely 
untampered with, when opened up at 
the consignee’s office would have their 
contents abstracted in whole or in part, 
and an equivalent weight of bricks, 
stones, or other foreign matter substi- 
tuted, so that the packages would ap- 
pear to be all right, while the condi- 
tion of the cases apparently showed no 
signs of tampering with. These two 
facts indicate that ample opportunity 
was enjoyed by the thieves to handle 
these cases scientifically—opening them 
up without damage, noting the weights, 
and then abstracting the contents and 
inserting the full weight of worthless 
material, and re-sealing the case ready 
for delivery. 

The use of detectives apparently was 
useless to ascertain who were the 
thieves, and the thefts did not stop 
until the official of the steamship com- 
pany above referred to called together 
his entire staff of dock men, masters 
of vessels, etc., and told them that if 
the thefts did not stop forthwith every 
one of them would be discharged, and 
a new force engaged. The conditions 
above recited then promptly stopped, 
thus proving that the thefts occurred 
while in the hands of the employes of 
that common carrier. 


(To be continued) 





A long conference held in London, 
Tuesday, between representatives of the 
American Shipping Board and British 
shipping leaders: failed to develop a 
settlement of the dispute between the 
American and British bidders for Alex- 
andra cotton shipping contracts. 


DENIES WITHDRAWAL STORY 





National Liberty Says It Has Not Left 
Steendal’s Office Nor Dropped 
Marine Underwriting 





The National Liberty denies the au- 


_thenticity of a story published last 


week in “The Spectator” to the effect 
that the company has withdrawn from 
the marine underwriting field and sev- 
eral connections with its marine repre- 
sentatives, the Northern Underwriting 
Agency. C. Steendal, president of the 
agency, is now in Europe but C. P. 
Dorff, meanwhile occupying Mr. Steen- 
dal’s place at his office at 15 William 
Street, also states that the story is 
news to him. 





SYNDICATE “A” AGENTS 





C. R. Page Announces Names of Repre- 
sentatives at Alexandria, Naples, 
Trinidad and Honolulu 
(ee 
Charles R. Page, manager of Syndi- 
cate “A,” announces the appointments 
of several agents to act on behalf of 
the syndicate in the ports of Alexan- 
dria, Naples, Port-of-Spain and Hono- 
lulu. These agents will also represent 


the United States Salvage Association, 
now being organized to succeed Syndi- 
cate “A.” The names and affiliations 
of the new agents follow: 

“Gill & Company, Alexandria, Egypt. 
—Gill & Company is a partnership con- 
sisting of Henry C. Gill, American; 
William Yale, American, and Felix 
Cohen, an Egyptian. They are engaged 
in the general business of steamship 
agency brokerage and the exporting 
and importing of American merchan- 
dise. The two American members of 
the firm have been highly endorsed to 
us from very responsible sources. 

“J. P. Spanier, Naples, Italy.—Mr. 
Spanier is a native American who has 
been engaged in the shipping business 
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in Naples for a great many years; is a 
man of unusually high standing with 
the Italian people, and is agent for 
many different American enterprises, 
including that of several shipping firms. 
“Grell & Company, Ltd., Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad—tThis firm has been, 
for a number of years, agents of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York. 
“Bruce Cartwright, Honolulu.—Mr. 
Cartwright has been the agent of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York, 
and the National Board of Marine Un- 
derwriters, for several years past. 
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The Jones Act Remedy? 


The facts underlying The Jones Act are more or 
less obscure. Of the general public few have a 
clear idea of the conditions that The Jones Act 


was designed to correct. 


This doubtless ac- 


counts for the variety of contradictory opinions 
heard about the benefits or injuries that will re- 
sult from the operation of the new Merchant 


Marine Law. 


Why not get the facts? Nowhere have we seen 
a clearer statement of the facts underlying the 
insurance phases of the Jones Act than the state- 
ment of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board, published in the booklet “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” 

Here in plain business English he tells the insur- 
ance conditions that the Jones Act was designed 
to remedy. He speaks as an authority and gives 
the facts straight from the shoulder. 


To understand the Jones Act you should read 
Dr. Huebner’s booklet. We will mail you a copy 


on request. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 


MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 


,80 Maiden Lane. 





WITH FAULKNER-SIMMONS CoO. 





Asst. Secretary W. A. Tompkins of the 
Shippers Underwriting Agency 
Becomes a Broker 





W. A. Tompkins, assistant secretary 
of the Shippers Underwriting Agency, 
resigned Monday to become manager of 
the marine department for the Faulk- 
ner-Simmons Co., brokers and adjusters, 
Mr. Tompkins has 
had a broad experience in inland mar- 
ine insurance and has specialized in 
that particular branch of underwriting 
since he became affiliated with the 
Shippers in March, 1920. The agency 


‘will continue writing inland marine 


risks, Andrew P. Murtha supervising 
the acceptance or rejection of applica- 
tions. 

Like many local marine men, Mr. 
Tompkins gained his early insurance 
schooling in Franz Hermann’s office 
where he was employed from 1904 un- 
til 1911. He then went with Carpinter 
& Baker, securing an appointment as 
loss adjuster on inland claims. He left 
there early last year to join the Ship- 
pers Underwriting Agency. The men 
bers of the Faulkner-Simmons Co. are 
well known in fire insurance circles. 





SURVEY FEES CHANGED 





American Bureau Adopts a New Tariff 
Governing Inspections; Minimum 
Charge of $25 





The Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping announces, 
through the columns of the “Bulletin,” 
the adoption of a new tariff of survey 
— effective July 1. The changes fol- 
ow: 

“For periodical, damage, docking and 
repair surveys, etc., fees will be charged 
according to the nature and extent of 
the services rendered. 

“The minimum charge for survey of 
all kinds will be at the rate of $25 for 
the first visit and $15 for each addi 
tional visit. 


“All charges for surveys shall be . 


made on the basis of dollars and then 
reduced to the local currency at the 
rate of exchange obtaining when the 
survey was made.” 





“THE AMERICAS” DISCONTINUED 

“The Americas,” the official monthly 
publication of the National City Bank 
of New York, will be discontinued, a 
cording to an announcement by the 
bank. The July issue terminated the 
seventh year of existence for “The 
Americas.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 














First Six Months With 
Several Companies 


FEELING OF OPTIMISM SHOWN 





Travelers Fair Increase on Three Lines; 
New Amsterdam 15 Per Cent Gain; 
Southern Surety Figures 





What story have the companies to 
tell for the first six months and what 
are the prospects. The Hastern Under- 
writer presents some statements on the 
subject received in response to a re- 
quest from this paper: 

Maryland Casualty, F. Highland 
Burns, president, “Our general business 
for the past six months has been good, 
although I notice a change in the last 
six weeks. There seem to be plenty 
of inquiries regarding insurance, but 
the business is falling off to some ex- 
tent, especially lines of business based 
upon pay-rolls. 

“Regarding the prospects for the 
future, of course we are going to get 
pack to normal and I expect we will 
do more than that, but when we will do 
this is a guess and one man’s guess is 
as good as another’s.” 

Travelers, F. S. Garrison: “I can 
briefly state that while we have shown 
a fair increase for the first six months 
of this year in our burglary, plate glass 
and steam boiler lines, the percentage 
of increase is not so great as last year.” 

J. Arthur Nelson, president New 
Amsterdam Casualty: “We had an in- 
crease of about 15 per cent over the 
similar period of last year, and our 
business for the first six months was, 
in round figures, $3,500,000 in pre- 
miums. Our losses were slightly un- 
der normal. We are very optimistic 
about the future. We don’t look for 
any booms, but we do think business 
conditions are slowly righting them- 
selves, and we look forward with great 
confidence to a continuing good busi- 
ness.” 

Southern Surety 

Southern Surety, Faungles, vice-presi- 
dent: “These are the premiums re- 
ceived and losses paid by our company 
for first six months of 1921”: 


Premiums Losses 
Acci. & Health ..$ 529,255 $208,362 
Ldability sispesbeu 147,161 49,859 
Compensation .... 738,510 319,722 
Fidelity ......... 74,017 49,810 
Surety .. sccbaceas 1,084,436 221,005 
Plate Glass ...... 114,815 33,311 
Burglary ........¢. 23,555 19,634 
Auto. Lia. ..:.... 219,420 75,195 
Prop. Dam. & Coll. 125,172 63,292 
Workmen’s Coll. . 768 141 


Employers Indemnity, R. M. Staker, 
assistant secretary: “General business 
conditions in the Central part of the 
United States are steadily improving. 
Kansas City bank clearings are increas- 
ing and yesterday (July 25) was the 
biggest day in the history of the wheat 
market here, there being 1,553 cars 
of wheat received here. It is said that 


the Kansas wheat crop is not paying 
expenses, some farm bureau managers 
having computed the cost at $1.25 a 
bushel or more, whereas ‘the market is 
only slightly in excess of $1.00. How- 
ever, the farmers are selling large quan- 
tities of wheat and using the money to 
liquidate long standing indebtedness to 
the banks, and the condition of the 
banks is thereby steadily improved. 
Kansas City banks show about $7,000.- 
000 more deposits than they had early 
in the Spring. 

“The live stock market is off, prices 
being unsteady and showing a tendency 
to drop a few points. Housing condi- 
tions are slightly improved although 
there are numerous instances of rent 
increases being demanded. Fuel prices 
are showing a tendency to increase, 
there being a contemplated raise of 
$1.00 to $2.00 per ton on the popular 
grades of coal. Other commodity prices 
show a tendency to decrease although 
the drop is not great. 

“As to fidelity business: we are not 
closely in touch with this for the rea- 
son that we issue no bonds direct and 
have no bonding business except a lim- 
ited volume of reinsurance of bank de- 
pository bonds. Neither we nor the 
companies we reinsure’ have exper- 
ienced any more than normal losses by 
reason of bank failures. 

“As to burglary, Kansas City in par- 
ticular is a hot spot and we do not do 
any burglary business in this city. We 
do not expect to make any money on 
our burglary business throughout the 
central portion of the country, main- 
taining the department only as a serv- 
ice to our small agency organization 
which came to us through our merger 
with the Kansas City Casualty Com- 
pany. We are informed that local bur- 
glary conditions are better on account 
of a recent change in police adminis- 
tration. 

“Automobile thefts are decreasing 
from the same cause and experience 
shows a considerable recent increase in 
the proportion of cars recovered after 
theft.” 

A representative of the Aetna Life 
Companies told The Eastern Under- 
writer that the Company went ‘ahead 
in premiums for the first; six months 
of 1921 with the exception of the. fire 
and surety lines. : 





STEINER SUCCEEDS McKEE 





Manager Appointed For Western Sur- 
ety Department of Globe Indem- 
nity; Headquarters in Chicago 





The Globe Indemnity announces the 
appointment of Walter W. Steiner as 
manager of the company’s Western 


surety department with headqu rs in 
Chicago. Mr. Steiner sudteedg H. H. 
McKee, who resigned a short e ago 


to become vice-president of th troit 
Surety & Casualty Compafiy. 

Mr. Steiner is well known among 
Chicago surety men. He entered the 


employ of the American Surety, Com- 
pany in 41908 as a solic +. 1919, 
he was made assistant manger that 
company’s office in C Mr. 


Steiner will _assume his new duties 
about the middle of August. 
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F. B. Allen, of Hartford, 
Dies at Age of 80 
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Vice-President of Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., 
Held in High Esteem 





In the death of Francis B. Allen a 
few days ago, Hartford mourns the 
loss of a public-spirited citizen and the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Company its veteran vice- 
president. Mr. Allen’s end was not 
unexpected as he had been confined to 
his bed following several serious oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Allen was born in Baltimore on 
June 1, 1841. His early education was 
obtained in the public schools of Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and Portland, 
Me. In 1857 he was apprenticed as a 
machinist, following that line of work 
for four years. During the Civil War 
he served in the navy, entering as as- 
sistant engineer with the rank of en- 
sign in March, 1862. He _ served 
through the war, rendering distin- 
guished service for which he received 
the thanks of Congress. In 1866 he 
returned to civil life. 

His experience as an engineer cov- 
ered four more years in civil life, and 
in 1872 he became special agent in the 
New York department of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Co. The next ten years were spent in 
this work, and in 1882 he was promoted 
to supervising general agent. His elec- 
tion to the vice-presidency soon fol- 
lowed, he being voted second vice- 
president in 1885. In 1904 Mr. Allen 
became vice-president. 

Captain Allen, as he was familiarly 
called, was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
of the American Society of Naval 
Engineers. He was also a member of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, 
Commandery of N. Y., and of the 
Robert O. Tyler Post, No. 50, G. A. 
R., of Hartford. In 1867 he married 
Miss Margaret L. Williams in New 
York.. Three sons and one daughter 
and several grandsons and grand- 
daughters survive him. 





Stirred By National 
Surety’s Withdrawal 


LEAVES BURGLARY ASSOCIATION 








Underwriters Curious as to New Poli- 
cies Will Be Drawn to Meet Non- 
Co-insurance Competition 





Surprise and regret over the with- 
drawal of the National Surety from the 
Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ As- 
sociation was general on the street. It 
was pointed out that the association’s 
new policy, which carries the 80 per 
cent co-insurance clause, was adopted 
by an unanimous vote of the member 
companies. On this account the charge 
of autocratic conduct made in the letter 
of resignation caused surprise. There 
is curiousity as to the three new resi- 
dence burglary policies which the Na- 
tional is to issue. 

Concerning the outside competition, 
which the new policies are to be de- 
signed to meet, Secretary H. W. Cluff, 
of the association, said it was confined 
chiefly to the Fidelity & Casualty, 
whose policy he did not regard as being 
as good for the assured as the new 
association policy, and the New Jersey 
Fidelity & Plate Glass, which up to 
now had not been much of a factor in 
the situation. 

“The New Jersey has the old blanket 
form of policy with a 20 per cent in- 
crease of the premium rate,” said Mr. 
Cluff. “This increase will not meet 
the 77 per cent loss increase which the 
companies experienced in 1919, and in 
fact the losses would not be offset if 
they doxvbled the premium rate.” 

It is stated, however, that these com- 
peting companies have been noticeably 
active in Philadelphia and Boston and 
that President Joyce requested that his 
and the other member companies be 
allowed to sell the old form non-coinsur- 
ance policy to meet this competition. 
This was discussed at the next meeting 
but as the motion of the National Sur- 
ety was not seconded no note was 
taken. 

The letter of resignation to Samuel 
B. Brewster, president of the associa- 
tion, read as follows: “This company 
hereby resigns membership in the Bur- 
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glary Insurance Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, effective August 7, 1921. We re- 
gret that the continued spirit of un- 
friendliness to the interests of this 
company is so conspicuous as to neces- 
sitate this action. When members of 
an association are autocratic and cease 
to be protective they fail sooner or 
later.” 

At the office of the National Surety 
the following statement was given out: 
“Whenever the members of any associa- 
tion for mutual benefit and protection 
selfishly disregard the interest of any 
one of its members and such attitude 
be continued it is sure sooner or later 
to disentegrate. This company has al- 
ways sought to cultivate a spirit of un- 
selfishness toward all members of any 
association to which it belongs and it 
will not hold membership in any asso- 
ciation where such a spirit is consist- 
ently lacking.” 

Mr. Joyce is further quoted as saying 
that the National Surety feels that it 
is its bounden duty to protect the pub- 
lic against loss by burglary in the way 
the public wants it, fixing an adequate 
premium for the purpose. 

The strength of the Burglary Insur- 
ance Underwriters Association is indi- 
cated by the following roster of mem- 
ber companies, none of which, so far 
as is known, is planning to follow the 
example of the National Surety in with- 
drawing from membership at this time: 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, American 
Casualty, American Surety, Commercial 
Casualty, Continental Casualty, Em- 
ployers Liability, Federal Surety, Fidel- 
ity and Deposit, General Casualty and 
Surety, Georgia Casualty Company, 
Globe Indemnity, Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity, Interstate Casualty, Inter- 
State Surety, Indemnity of North Amer- 
ica, Iowa Bonding and Casualty, Kansas 
Casualty and Surety, London Guarantee 
and Accident, London and Lancashire, 
Maryland Casualty, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance, National Sur- 
ety, New Amsterdam Casualty, Norwich 
Union, Ocean Accident and Guarantee, 
Preferred Accident, Republic Casualty, 
Royal Indemnity, Southern Surety, 
Travelers Indemnity, Union Indemnity, 
United States Casualty, U. S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty. 





ANGRY IN BALTIMORE 

Baltimore, Aug. 2.—The special meet- 
ing of the Burglary Insurance Under- 
writers Associations Thursday in New 
York to take up the situation arising 
out of the resignation of the National 
Surety may be the last meeting the 
association will hold unless the Bureau 
condemns the action of the National. 
This is the feeling current in local 
burglary circles. 

The announcement of the National’s 
resignation from the association came 
as a thunderbolt to local burglary offi- 
cials. To say that they are fighting mad 
would be putting it mildly. 


Travelers Issues New 
Plate Glass Circular 


SUGGESTS COMPLETE COVER 


Manner in Which Glass is Broken; 
Explosions and Storms Don’t 
Dodge Upper Floors 








The Travelers has issued a new plate 
glass circular telling how glass is 
broken and describing insurance cover- 
age and service. The circular has this 
introduction: 

“Keep your glass insured. The world 
is still in a state of turmoil. Good 
reasons for maintaining this protection 
are as numerous as ever. Glass is ex- 
pensive; the cost of replacing it is high. 

“The only way to avoid heavy loss is 
te carry insur.:nce. : 

“The Travelers policy provides for 
prompt replacement of glass at what- 
ever the cost. Because it is one of the 
largest buyers in the market, the Trav- 
elers can secure plate glass when others 
find it difficult. If insured you will 
gain time and save yourself annoyance. 

“Insure the glass in upper windows 
and skylights. Explosions and wind- 
storms do not dodge floors above the 
ground level. And don’t forget the in- 
side glass—partitions, doors, show- 
cases, decorations, transoms and book- 
cases.” 

How Glass Is Broken 

This is how glass is broken: 

Explosions: In the Wall Street disas- 
ter, glass was shattered for blocks 
around, and many stories up. The 
Black Tom blast, in 1916, broke glass 
which could not be replaced today for 
$1,000,000! An explosion of starch dust 
in Iowa stripped windows for miles 
around. 

High winds: It does not take a tor- 
nado. Big plates are constantly being 
sucked out or blown in by ordinary 
small-town squalls. Glass in upper 
stories goes this way too. 

Automobiles: Runaway cars leap 
across the sidewalk and make short 
work of the fragile plates. A truck, 
its brakes released by boys, dashed 
down a hill in Boston and wrecked 
$1,000 worth of windows. Automobiles 
have unlimited possibilities for trou- 
bles in this line. 

Stones and bones: One of the most 
frequent accidents is where the tire 
of an automobile throws something 
through a window. 

Strikes and wantoness: When men 
are inflamed with the mob spirit, win- 
dows make tempting targets. In Chi- 
cago recently strikers went from store 
to store breaking windows. 

Burglars: Padded bricks in the hands 
of yeggmen ryin thousands of costly 
plates every vear. Bullets from the 
revolvers of bandits frequently ruin 
bank and store fronts. 

Insane or intoxicated people: A 
young woman servant in Charlestown, 
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59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 














Mass., threw cobblestones through 
twenty store-fronts before a policeman 
suppressed her. 

Other causes: Settling of buildings; 
defective setting; frost; sun’s heat; 
hail; window-washers’ or window- 
dressers’ carelessness; articles drop- 
ping on showcases; persons leaning on 
showeases or against windows; boys 
throwing stones or snowballs; falling 
awnings; slamming doors, and most 
frequent of all, “unknown.” 

Travelers Coverage and Service 

Insurance protects against less at a 
much lower expense than private re- 
placement possibly could. 

The Travelers, because of the size of 
its transactions, is in a position to ob- 
tain glass and command services of 
glaziers quickly. 

It has the resources and the wide- 
spread claim organization of the great- 
est casualty company in the world. 

When your premises are laid open to 
the weather and to thieves; when busi- 
ness is falling off because of the ruined 
look of your store; when you could not 
get glass or glaziers on your own ac- 
count inside of a month—the Travelers 
is there with instantaneous service. 
“Goodbye, Anxiety!” 





WRIGLEY GOES TO HEAD OFFICE 





Promoted to Superintend Ocean's 
Health and Accident Department; 
Details of His Career 





Robert E. Wrigley, who since June 
of last year has been supervisor in 
charge of the Ocean’s metropolitan ac- 
cident and health department, has been 
appointed superintendent of the com- 
pany’s health and accident department 
for the United States, the promotion to 
be effective at once. Mr. Wrigley is 
thereby transferred from the metropol- 
itan office at 59 John street to the head 
office at 114 Fifth Avenue. 

_Mr. Wrigley is well equipped for 
his new position, he having specialized 
in health and accident for the last six- 
teen years. He served for nine years 
with the Standard Accident when the 
office of that company was at 92 Wil- 
liam Street, later going to Cleveland in 
the capacity of secretary of the Fred 

omas Co., who carry one of the 


Six Months’ Business 
Has Been Satisfactory 


VICE-PRES. LUNT OPTIMISTIC 





Fidelity & Casualty Company Experi- 
ences Increases in Various Lines; 
Future Looks Good 





The business of the Fidelity & Cas. 
ualty Company for the first six months 
of 1921 has surpassed that for the cor. 
responding period in 1920, this in spite 
of the general business depression 
which has been felt since the early 
winter. The bonding department of the 
company shows a decided increase; in 
some of the lines ‘there was as much 
as a fifty per cent gain over several 
months of last year. 

Vice-President E. C. Lunt attributes 
the splendid record of the bonding de. 
partment to the larger volume of mis 
cellaneous bonds. It is the general ex- 
perience of all companies engaged in 
contract ‘bonding that there has been 
but little call for contract bonds and 
that there has been but few large bonds 
issued in this field. An increase in the 
number of smaller surety bonds has 
offset this particular loss. 

Mr. Lunt is highly pleased with the 
figures for the half-year ending June 3), 
and points out the fact that if the build. 
ing trade had been normal his company 
would have reported a remarkable busi- 
ness for the first six months this year. 

Regarding the outlook for the remain- 
ing months of 1921, Mr. Lunt, who is 
a keen student of the surety business 
and a close observer of general condi- 
tions throughout the country, believes, 
as does Herbert Hoover that we have 
turned the corner. In Mr. Lunt’s opin- 
ion, general business will show an ap- 
preciable improvement by early winter. 
The future for surety business is 
bright, for if a company can show an 
increase under poor conditions tt 
should easily make another record at- 
ter the period of depression is passed. 








biggest general casualty lines’ in Ohio. 
After two years in the Thomas office he 
returned to New York to take the posi- 
tion with the Ocean, and the value of 
his service is reflected in his promotion 
to the national post. 














J. L. MAUTNER 


J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 




















92 William St. 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 5222 


A. J. HESS 
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RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 
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J. G. Mays Abroad 
J. G. Mays, secretary of the Norwich 
Union Indemnity, is in Europe. He 
went abroad on the same ship which 
carried R. Y. Sketch. 
*. s a 

The Next Industrial Conference 

And Industrial Relations Conference, 
authorized by Governor William C. 
Sproul, Pennsylvania, is being arranged 
by Dr. Clifford B. Connelley, Commis- 
sioner of Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
to be held at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 24 to 27th. 

This conference will include the fea- 
tures of the Welfare and Efficiency 
Conferences and Safety Congresses of 
other years. The main topics to be dis- 
cussed will include Industrial Waste, 
Industrial Co-operation, Industrial Pub- 
licity, Industrial Education, Women and 
Children in Industry and the Medical 
Supervision of Industry. 
zs ss 8 







Significant $1,200 Verdict 

The Toronto “Mail & Empire” records 
a verdict of $1,200 against the owners 
of a theatre because they permitted a 
six-year old girl to attend a perform- 
ance alone and she was injured when 
a fire alarm sounded and a panic re- 
sulted. The child was thrown down 
stairs and will be disabled for life. 


First Six Months’ Travelers Office 
Leaders 
New York City led all Travelers 


branch offices in new paid-for life insur- 
ance for the first six months; and was 
second in new paid-for accident and 
health premiums, Chicago being first 
and Des Moines was third in A. & H. 
paid premiums; Montreal fourth, and 
Hartford fifth. Philadelphia was sixth 
and Boston seventh. 
see 
Cunningham Chief Counsel 
Frederick H. Cunningham who has 
been for years the first assistant coun- 
sel to the New York State Department 
of Labor, has been appointed by the 
Industrial Commissioner as chief coun- 
sel to the department, in succession to 
Bernard L. Shientag. 
+ s * 


Sullivan Back From Coast 

_R. J. Sullivan, secretary of the lia- 
bility department of the Travelers, has 
returned from an extended trip to the 
Cozst. With him was Major Elmer E. 
Johnson, of the agency department. 

* ¢+ ®# 
F. & D. Buys Group Life Policy For 
Home Office Employes 

The Fidelity and Deposit Company. of 
Maryland, who announced the institu- 
tion of a group life insurance policy on 
its Home Office employees effective 
July 1, has just issued a memorandum 
giving the full data of the plan. 

“The success of the Fidelity & De- 
Pesit Company,” reads the memoran- 
dum, “is due in a large measure to the 
loyalty of its employes and to their 
interest in and faithful performance 
of their duties. In order to add to the 
benefits naturally growing out. of a long 
association with the company, a life 
Msurance policy has. been arranged for 
upon the life of every member of the 
Home Office organization. The expense 
is borne by the company and no medi- 
cal examination will be ired. 

Every Home Office employe less 
j 75 years of age was on 
uly 1, 1921, for an amount from $500 
or one year’s service to $2,500 for ten 
of more years, 








“This insurance is personal and the 
policy when issued, will be the prop- 
erly of the individual. The beneficiary 
may be changed at any time, and 
should an employe leave the service 
of this company, the insurance may be 
continued by the payments of premi- 
ums to the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany.” 





GIVEN $1,000 AS “MENTAL PILL” 





Inability to Support Family Because of 
Worry Resuits in Compen- 
sation Award 





One of the most interesting medical 
cases that has been called to the atten- 
tion of the medical fraternity of Hart- 
ford County, Conn., is that of Tony Cas- 
ani of School Street, Bristol, who has 
just been awarded $1,000 by Compensa- 
tion Commissioner George B. Chandler, 
says a special despatch to the Hartford 
Courier. Casani is an interesting speci- 
men for doctors, and when his case 
came up for a hearing before the com- 
pensation commissioner the doctors 
representing him, and those represent- 
ing the Turner Construction Company, 
the defendant company, agreed that 
Casani was not putting up any bluff, 
but that he really believed that he was 
unable to support his family. . 

He was an employe of the Turner 
Construction Company, and in July, 
1920, he was injured and awarded $15 
a week, this was continued up until 
May of this year, when it was decided 
that Casani was able to work. But he 
insisted that he was not and then it 
was decided to call in doctors to make 
an examination. He had been suffer- 
ing from mental trouble for some time 
because of his inability to support his 
family, and it was this worry that real- 
ly made him unfit to perform manual 
labor, the doctors agreed. 

The matter preyed upon his mind to 
such an extent that he could not pos- 
sibly do a day’s work, although it was 
thought that he was physically able to 
do so. 

The doctors representing Casani, and 
those representing the defendant com- 
pany, agreed that if Casani was given 
a lump award of $1,000, it would re- 
lieve him of the mental depression in- 
to which he had fallen, and which left 
him incapable of doing any work. The 
$1,000, which has been placed in the 
bank, gives Casani, the medical authori- 
ties believe, the feeling that he is per- 
fectly able to support his wife and chil- 
dren, and that he will from now on be 
able to work. 

The case has attracted considerable 
interest in Bristol, and also among the 
medical fraternity of Hartford County. 





CHOSE TWO SPEAKERS 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, and former 
assistant secretary of the navy; and 
C. H. Van Campen, of the Fred L. Gray 
Company, Minneapolis, are two of the 
speakers on the program of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters for the White 
Setpbeen Springs convention September 





The sixth annual standardization con- 
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Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 














The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 187% 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm, Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 














CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 
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Burglary,Boiler and 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE dis » F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
New York | 











General Manager 
sae ae Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
Accident 145 Milk St. Boston |] 


- Resident M 
Credit Insurance . New Engiand 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Established 1869 




















MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 


the conference rates. 
Telephone:—John 5880 Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 
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C. A. CRAIG, President W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. C.R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. ( 











The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 





ZURICH EXTENDS TERRITORY 

The Zurich General Acciacnt & Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, Ltd., whose 
United States activities are conducted 
under the direction of A. W. Collins 
as United States manager with head- 


quarters in Chicago, has just received LIABILITY, STEAM BOI 
license to transact business in the ACCIDENT, HEAL’ FID 
states of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma AND BURGLARY SURANCE 
and Texas. The Zurich also recently United States Branch 
entered the states of Georgia, Tennes- 

see and Kentucky. SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 


H. B. Andrews, branch manager of 
the Imperial Life at Winnipeg, is dead. 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 





33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Twen 
NER’ 
NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE Hf 
Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident ew 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause CLAID 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
| Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision = 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend <a 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege i letter 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement en 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement Britto 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations own. 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents | Bee 




















Progress of the Equitable 
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1920 1910, ' Increase in the 
, Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,9071  $1,347,158,692'' | $1,300,366,279 Ed 
i New Insurance................. 529,559,021 107,905,001 421,594,830 
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i Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 | 129,602,195 Miss 
A Premium Income............... 055354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 la . 
; Total Income.................- 132,156,042 76,289,493 55,867,449 agency 
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